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The present work is the first scientific attempt to stud, the 
dialects of any Indn-Atyan Mainlatd language, and the 
only one for the little known Konkani dialects Six dialect, 
form the basis of rhts study and tin jiu-dirn method* of 
scientific linguistics have been rigorously applied to reveal 
the formation ol the language from Old, through Middle 
to the New stage of Indy- Aryan The Index Vcrbnrum a 
the end is at once a miniature comparative and etymological 
dictionary of Konkani, 
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EDITORIAL 



With the present issue o( the Nrw Indian Antiquary the journal com- 
r unce* the nfth ytar o' its exigence. In this short span of life, notwith- 
standing the thundering war clouds approa.-hing in the firmament of the East, 
we have been able to bring exit four volumes of the journal covering over 
2&00 royal criavo pages. two Festschrifts in hooour of Prof F. W. Thomas 
and the late Sir E. Denison Ross inaugurating the New Indian Antiquary 
Extra Series, in addition to two other works tn the same Sent*, making al- 
tcgeihcr eight volumes The Editors thanks aiv as much clue to the Publi- 
sh! rs as to the cwitributocs who have together helped the Editors in achieving 
so much in such a short time, and at a period when the world conditions aic 
such as to discourage research in purely cultural subjects. 

In the very second year of the .Vein Indian Antiquary, just as wc had 
completed one volume of the journal and thr two Festschrifts in the Extra 
Sen**, the present World War commenced, but thanks to the zeal of the 
Publishers and the enthusiasm oi our contributors and subset ibers. the journal 
was kept going despite increasingly difficult conditions impeded upon the 
paper marker and the immense rise in the cost of production. The result 
has been encouraging so far »* the standard of the journal is concerned and 
it has ramed for itsdf the unique position of being the only monthly journal 
in Oriental Research in the world, having among its contributors all the fore- 
me*t scholars of all Ihe countries. But owing to fall in the number of sub- 
scribers as the War has progressed and engulfed most of the European 
countin', as well as the increasing ris<- in the crat of priduction we arc 
constrained nthcr to raise the tutaaiptkxi or to i educe tlx- number of pages 
per issue. Taking everything into acecunt. we have now decided to reduce 
the output by one forme of right pages fKt iwue. while kcftwig tlie subscrip- 
tion unaltered. We trust that our subscribers and contributor* will realize 
how gmat are the difficulties in the continuing of a journal like this under 
th> ‘tiain impend <m n by the maims* of the War , and »e aie tliankful 
t* : m -pile ol the sacrifices mvnivxd and in the interest- of Imlokigy the 
l\i»lidieis have bravely underiakW so heavy a responsibility. Oily the 
'mure gi ix rations will be aMc to evaluate piopt-ily tlx immensity of thi9 
-acnlici on the port of tlx PubJisnets and the greatness of their contnbutim 
ti India's cultural |iseu and tlx building up of the lutua. 

It is lior*d that all our crcitri tutor* arid pib-cnU-is will not only continue 
to Mipimtt this unique journal l»v personally subscribing to it. but help the 
Jlibtisbers in building up an unbroken tradition ir Orkntal Research by 
bunging in motes subscribers lo lake the place- ol these wlvi haw dropped off 
as a lesult of their countrn< bi-if overrun by war clouds. Wc can assure 
«ar reader that this reduction in Srze e of a trmporaiv nature, and that as 
««.*! as, conditions return to normal, we shall resume the old fbcm if they 
a-suic u* of their eor.tinuid support in - v<r inerrsiring numbers. 

S. M KatSC P. K. Get* 
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R C. HAZRA. Dacca 

The ntvl fiwana' U one o( the n*fsl important of the tsikta li|>j 
puraoas II deal*, in 123 chapters. mainly with the exploits anil worship of 
Devi (the great goddess), who n incarnated in the Vindya. as a maiden 
mounted on a lion, and who. in spite of her independent existence as tit? 
' yoga tiidri ’ and the primal and pre-eminent Energy (adya ;xir3 okti— 7. 



• While examining; my tbeds lor tire degree o( Doctor of Philoophy in IT.to 
the late Professor M. Winters rrz »ai«ed ' to know more of the Ori.-pmana ' which 
1 (KCaiiontUy mentioned in my thesis ; but unfortunately I could not publish th>‘ 
essay in proper time, although I had oxnpletcd it long before. 

1. Edited by Paftcanana Tabkarstna and published in Bengali cha/ailrr* 
with a Bengali translation by the Vangavlsi Press. Calcutta. Second edition. 
1334 IS. 

Thoiiih. as »e shall *ee hcreinalter, the Oeci-p. is a week ot great importance 
from different points of view, it has not yet been etfiled critically, t»r is there even 
a single edition printed in DcvanSgari characters In fact, I know ol no other 
edition of this work than that published by the VangavSd Press. Calcutta Thi. 
want Iras forced me to use ttus edition in spite of it- manifold defects 

Mm of the Dni-p. are not very numerous. EccraiNc. in hi* fnrfu Oi*r» 
Catalogue. VI. pn 1205-7 (No. 3362: Ms No. 380i describes a Ms of thi* Vpa 
pur l(io 'apparently crertisting of sure TUXMklOO MoVas’ and written in Bengali 
scripts by three different hands in 1BOI A.o. Its contents are practically the -ami* 
ai those of our printed edition, and it ends thus : 

sad&Srab iubhlhlrab saixa-sartga-vivariitah 
vacayan iatam ardharp vi pratyaharp prjpnuyac diivam II 
etac cabhyudayam padaip iatais Iribhir narottamaih | 
salartrair dvadaiait vatsa ksthitam sarva-siddhidam II 
ity idye devyavatire iridevipuraoe 'ohyxdava-|udah nmdptah 1 1 
(The orcixid vet* ‘etac cabhyudayani padam etc.' (toe-. no! occur in the printed 
edition. The final colophon also it rfitferent there). 

In his Bitann Catalogue, p. 199 (No. 433 1 R I.. MlTKA drwribes a paper M« 
of the Dcii-p. which is written in Ndgara and ha; the same content* as thine of 
No. 3)92 (Ms No. 380) described by Emixinc in his M. OfT. Cut. VI. pp. 1205 7. 
This Ms alw ends as follow* ; 

sadkcjrab 4ubhahlrah larva-sabga-vivarjiub 
vScayan 6at»m ardhaip vS pratyaksarp ptaptsuySc chivam || 
etac clbhyudayam pddr satais tribhir narottamaib I 
sahasrair dvlda-au vatsa (uUutam sarvs-siddhidani 
adye devyavatare devipurirwn mmaptam iti|| 
lit their Dent. Cat. of Sons. Mss. CaSmta Sanshit College. IV. pp. 187-8 
Hrixhikesh Shasthi and Shiva Chandra Cut describe a fresh, undated, complete 
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20>. is principally the Sakti (Energy ol Siva, though alto identified with the 
Saktit ol other gods a* well a* with the Matrs and other female deities such 
as (imS. Dak^iyai.ii. KSH, Cary#, etc. It also gives us important information 
about the different incarnations of Devi 3nd her original nature and relation- 
ship with Siva and other gods about SSkta iconography and Hoe Sakta vows 
and worships, about Saivism (as related to Saktisml. Vaiwavism, Brahma- 
ism and Gaoapatyaism. about warfare as well as the construct ton of towns 
and forts and the means of their protection, about the different Vedic schools 
3' well as the Upavedas. Arigat. I'parigas etc., about the science of medicine, 
a tout manuscripts — the method of copying, the script and materials to be 
used for the purpose, the characteristics of the scribes, and the method of 
making gifts of these.— about holy places (in connection with which many 
countries and towns of historical interest have l**n named), about different 
kind* oi gilt*, about custom* and utages. ard so on 

The Devi-p. begins abruptly with an opening verse* without any mention 
of the person to whom this verse is attnbuled. This unknown reporter 
further informs us that some sages request Vasistha to speak on various 
topics, viz., the killing of the past, present and future donors by I>vi. 
India's recovery of the kingdom of heaven from the demons, the hoisting of 
Indra’s banner, the sixty incarnations of Devi, etc.' Consequently, Vasistha 
promises to narrate to them, in four sea ions (Pada) according as Devi was 



paper Ms of the Dtvbp, written in Nigara duracter*. It* beginning and end 
that it is generally the tame as No. 3362 of die InJ. Og Cal. end No. 433 o'. the 
Signer Cal. mentioned above, h alto ends thus : 

sadScirab adAMrah orva tango vwarjitab ; 

vficoyan Satam ardham vi peatvakjain prapnuyae duvarpll 

etad abhudayam padam 4atais tribhir narottamaih | 

aha naif Ovids iair vat -3 lath it up sarva-siddhidim || 

ity adye *vyavatire devipurSoam tamftpram II II 

In hi* Sclicts o! Seas. Mil VoL VI, pp. 1805 (No. 21181 R. U MttKA des- 
cribe* an old. undated, complete paper Ms written in Bengali characters and con- 
sisting of 128 chapter* and 7371 Uokas. The analysis of it* comat* a* weJ as the 
final verse, as given by MiritA. shows tlul it la generally the saire a* our Devi-p., 
thaps. 1-27. 

Yet another Ms of the Dtvi p. is described by Harapraad Shwsik In his 
De«r. Cal. ol Sms- Mm. ASB. V. pp. 769 770 (No. 4107). Thi* is a fre*h. un- 
dated. incomplete paper Ms written in Bengali cripu. The final cotophcsi. a* 
given by Shaswi. allows that It is the ante as our Dni-p.. dsaps. 1-127. 

For ocher Mm of the Dni-p. see Berates Saits College Cal., p. 337 (this is an 
incomplete Ms written in Devanigais) and p 338 (this is a complete M* written in 
Desanagara and dated ' 1609 ; ChinUharan Ciiakrav.skii. Drier. Cal. ol Sons. 
Mis in Ihe Vanity* Sihitya Parian, p. 71 (this is an incomplete Ms written in 
Bengali tfripts and 'dated Saka 1726) : and Car. of Sam. Ms, in Piitole Lib’0'* s 
ut ike No'lhxtsl Pi mine a. Part 1. Benare* 1874, Na 452. 

2. nama**rt>a &v4rp devitn sma-bhigavatAm 'ubhSrn | 

paraoam siippravakyyimi yathoktaip brahmaflJ puri || Devi-p. 1 , I. 

1 All the* topics have been treated of in tho present Deri-p. 
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incarnated in the different Yug*‘. all the Puranatopki which in «i>v wire 
related 

(1) by Siva lo Vi$nu. Brahma and ottarf. 

(2) by Brahma lo Matarisvan. and 

l3| by Manu, A Hi and Bhigu (who wmii) th**c probably Irian 
Mattriivan) lo Vasistha and others (including Agastya?). Me add' that 
it is Agastva’s 'perchrt on all llxs*: toi*« which would t* widely circulated 
on earth through kings' 

Vasi$(ha further gives the titles and content' o| the four section' • Pjc>') 
thus: 

<1> The lint Piida. which i* called Trailofcya-vijaya or simply Vija>a. 
deals with the ongm of Don at the beginning of creation'. 

(2) The second Pada. which is termed TraiMeyibhyudaya. deals with 
the (ol lowing topics : the story of faiera (t.e. India), thr killing of Dundubhi ; 
Ghora's rise, his receipt of a boon from Vifriu, his overiordship through the 
practice of a spell, his son’s entrance into heaven. Ghora's overcoming tin 
Maya and his deception by Brhaspati ; Devi's desert on the Vindhyas . 
Narada’s muttering of the great Padamila vidya with a view to deluding 
Chora who was to take the form of the demon Mahi&a ; the killing of Maya, 
the demon Kha(va and others by the gods alter worshipping Kudra and the 
numerous forms of Devi. 

(3) The third l*ada is called Sumbha-Nisumbha-mathanii 

t4) The fourth Pada, which is not clearly designated (but which *tms 
to be called ’ Dcvasura-yuddha deals with tlw following topics : Andhakai 
fight ; war between the gods and demons ; Andhaka’s attainment ol the status 
of Bhnlgi by euk#i*jng Mara ; war between TSiaka and Kirttikrya ; the 
birth of Kflmikrya the loss of Kama’s body. Vinous worship of Siva foe 
the g<X)d of Indra. and Karttikeya’s birth and command over the army of 
gods ; the origin of Uma-KSU and her attainment of Siva as husband ; Mini 
laya's marriage of his daughter ; the origin of the ‘ages Vfllakhilya- and 
others who acted as Hotrs; the story of gods and sages mounted on the 
cbai iot of the- Sun ; the various conditions attained through results of actions . 
the origin of Mahfiiveta who was engaged to protect the Sun . the story of 
Jambha and others as well as of the gods who were transformed into planets ; 



4. Cf. ratu«>ad*-vibfcat*na yathayuw krsmagnia | 

devi s*rva>ukhavaptun prsyarehati |»apfl)it4 II Detip. I. 3Q 

5. Dct i-p. 1. 29-32. Aim Dtei-p. I2S. I 

6. Cf. uiinui kinanarr. Ttt'b ptathamani onrudahrtam I 

vijayc diva pSdc tu fsioarp rariprcchatiip | Dfti-p. I. 36. 

Thr fin# line may t* intended in different ways. Vi*., as (1) the origin (of 
Devil before creation has been dwaibed', and 1 2) 'the firs', origin of treat wn has 
been described'. 

It is to be noted that in Devi-p 127. 241 the first origin of Devi bcfc«c. or 
rather at the beginning of, creation hat been (Wooed 
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the performance of sacrifice to the planet** by Brahma ; and the residence of 
the Main in different regions fot the Hood of children’. 

NeV afteT mentioning the results, rale* and fit places ol study of Uie 
Purapa. Vaststha reports the interlocution between kin? Nrpavahana and his 
preceptor Citrangada without giving the least introduction about these two 
interlocutors. From this interlocution we understand that Nrpavahana' asked 
his preceptor Chraiigada to declare to him the diffcient Vidyi* on Khadga. 
Mali. Afljana. Gu|ikfi etc. which the latter received from Indra. Con*- 
quently Citrangada relerrcd Nrpavahana to Agastya. who then narrated the 
Vidjirs 3s revealed to Indra by Brahma who had received these irom Siva 
through Visiu. 

Thus the topics of this Puuiru i arc intr<*Iuced in chap. I 

From the above information supplied by the Drvx-p. itself regarding its 
iour Padas with their respective contents and corroborated by Bhagiratha 
v»t*i say* in his commentary on Kumara-iarribkai-a 1, 1 that Kalidasa wrote 
his greM epic Kuynara-icmbhava on the basis of the story of the birth of 
Karttikeya as given in the ‘ Dni pu’difO thus proving that the ‘ Peri- 
puxitfa’. with its contents of at least ihe fourth Pida. was known to him*, and 
from the facts that in the present text we find only those topics which are 
enumerated 3s the subject-matter* of the tint two Padas or rather the second 
one’*, and that at fea-t three of tty complete M*s of lire Drvi-p. end with 



7. Dcnp. 1. 3<kS2. 

8. The substitution at the name ‘ Nip>t Altana ' by ' Vidye*vara *. "Vidyapa’ 
and •Vidyadhara' (in Dnip 80. 1 : 92. 14 ; and 102. 2 respectively! Unds to 
show dal Nipavahana »»' a king of die Vidyadharai. 

9. Dacca University Ms No. J08H iBharratha - . comromtary on K.iiidasal 
Kumora-Hmbkoia). (ol 2a kavib kalidaMh devi-purtrayiin limikeya-yanma- 
kathirp airily a kumara ambhavam nama mihaVAvyajn idaip niravatma (?)’. 

Bhagiratha calls himself * pitarntrodikula bh*»aoa ’ and was a Brahmin 

It h to be noted that according to die Deii-p. the story of Kdrttikeya's birth 
was deall with in die fourth PH da 

10. The fact* that the contents of die *ox\d begin practically from 
chap 2 <y. our extant Dr-i p., and that in diap. 1 die PurSpa is found to begin 
abruptly and the interlocution between Nrpavihniu and Citrangada is inerted with 
oat any previous introduction of the interlocutors, tend to ih<r» da! even the 
Trailokya vijaya Pads las sustained won* I a***. Whatever the meaning of the 
line ’ utpattikirtanam snteil pcatharoam samin&hrtam ‘ (see iootrote 6) may b*. 
it must be admitted that the Trailokya-vijaya Pi da is almost totally hot. It a 
only Dni-p. I which seem* to have belonged to the Trailokya -vijsya Pjfla. Cf. 
De/ip. I. 28 

[idyidhyayena sarpl^epOt puraparji samudahitaip ! 
p|( i> trailokya vijaye aarva-kloa-pra*adhanarp i I 
Whether Dni-p. 127. 2* I, which deal with the first origin of Devi at the begin 
mug Of creation, originally belcmged to die first. Padu. or whether they verses were, 
added oily to deal very briefly »:th an important topic which was going to be 
omitted with the oouvfon of practically the entire Trailokya vijaya P»da. it is not 
possible to say definitely with the present state of our knowledge. 
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the verse ‘else c&bhyudayam padain ^ata* tribhir n«it<>iianwi , i etc ". : »« 
clear that the prc-wnt Dtvl-p. dots not n-pitecnt the biggtr and •min wvift 
that was known under the title in earlier days but contain- only a portion 
of the same ending with the Trailokyabhyudava I’aU;* and dealing’ «vith Ha- 
first incantation of Devi”. 

This fragmentary condition of our present De ’i p. is due rrwwt pn-rvbly 
to the repeated revisions and abridgments to which the Purina ha-, like 
many others of its class, been subjected from early days TIk- Dn i p itself 
records a tradition that this "SSstra’ was revealed by Siva to Hrahnvl in nri 

(of slokas?) and by Brahma to India in one lac uvf -Jokas?) It th.ii 
reached Agastya (most probably in a more abridged form), and Apa»tyn 
narrated it to king NfpavShana I perhaps far more concisely )." That this 
tradition, in spite of all its exaggerations, is not to be set aside a* totally 
false but is based on some amount of truth, is shown by the following facts ; 
viz., by the abecnce of the third and fourth FUdtt and mo6t probably of the 
major portion of the fust also'* from the prrumi Dnip.: by the abrupt 
beginning of the Purina, 'be sudden mention of Nnuivahana and Gtrahgada 
in Dtvi-p. 1, 63-66 without any previous introduction, and the abruptnr« < .1 
some of the interlocution* 11 ; by a comparison of some of the extracts quoitd 
in the Nibandhas from the ’ Dni pwa'ia' with their parallels in the present 
Dr a!**; as well as by the loss of some of the chapters from the extant work”. 



11. See lontintc 1. The M* described by BnxuNT. in hi* hrj Off Cut , VI. 
pp. 12<6-7 has (he final colophon 

* ityadye drvynvatare sridevipuiao; ’bhyudayapudah saroitplah \ 

12. That the present Du l-p. <ka!i only w ith rhe lint incamaiwm ’ ol D«si 
is ■boon by the readme ityhdye devyavatare etc.' occurring in tlx- final cotoptun 
a* well as in a* me of the chapter-colcphons of the Ms cd the Dn \-t> dfscnbrd hy 
Eooilinv. (see- htd. Off. Cal.. VI. p. 1207) and in the final colophons id tlx- loo 
Mss described in R. I_ MMVa'S Bitnmi Cal. and Shasiri and Hr i s C>J'ut!n 
Souhit Col!t(f Ca:. (see (cornote 1). Cl also Dtiip. 128. I wherein ihr id>a 
devyavatfra’ has indirectly been mentioned as the subject-matter of ihc t»f''«nt 
Dfi'ip. in connexion with peiala-iruti 

13. Deti p. 128. 1-2. 1 1 . S« fcwnuce 1U 

15. Foi i nuance, the interlcculioo bttoten faimaka and Mann begins from 
chap 39. thraigh no mention of the former ha- been made anywhere in Ihe preevd- 
iob rhapters and rvuhme is -aid as to how these two interlo.-utoc* came to ru»i 
each other. 

16 A king extract dealing with Hrso^tami-vrata and ronsiuing ol 71 metrical 
line* has been Quoted from the * DrVt-p.' in Hemadn’s tarwn <-*gsrff»iranta»,-i »SB 
ed.) Vol, II. Pan 1. pp. 8736. A aimparimn between this extract and chap. 78 of 
the extant Dei i p. Umax that though the present Oni-p. has rrlainrd many of the 
lines of the Quoted extrnn, it has aimmariied many of the remaining onr. bs ic- 
taming the language of the original as far a* possible, that Oeri-P. 78 condei-.-rs 
the who* topic in 28 lint*, whereas the quoted extract has 71 iiixs. and that in 
the Dfvi-p. Mami is the s-peaker. whereas in Ihe quueed passage ihe interkxniors 
are Devi and Isvara. 

A comparison between a long extract ion D.irgi-vrata qocerd in Catmia<ta- 
ciulamani. II. i, pp. R5&862 and Dtii p. 33, 00-100 shows that in the Quoted i 
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Tlse> above mentioned tradition as well at the probable lows sustained 
by "Ur eit.-int Drvi-p shows lhat thr changes mad*- in the present Piri-p. 
arc iar more n( ihc character ol conden»ik>n Ilian of enlargement by addi- 
tion*". So. in *pilc of these repealed chances the niayir genion of the 
present contents of this Puraiya can generally Fay claim to an early date, if 
no: to that of its lirst composition. The clow interrelation among the chap- 
l«:s” al*o points to the general integrity of the Puratia. to that at least the 
gris-.t majority of the chapters must t« taken a- contemporaneous. 



sife Brahma speaks to 9-.tkra. whereas in tlic O' rip. it is I-vora if. 5iva who 
>e«tk- to SuVra and it i> due to this charge in the speak*! that in*' -ad ol the line 
etad watavaram -ukrn may a mdnna viynuna ' 1 i-<- ‘this best ol vows was prar- 
!i«*d by myttU. Hudra and Viiou ) occurring towards the cr.d of the quoted e*r*i. 
the Dei i p. has etad vntavarup sukia msyl brahmarii vispun.i'. 

Again, a summary of contents ol a few lines of the Dni-p- together with ihe 
Jme sfou sakra pesvTdisyiimi ' and the verse ' tubbarp vJpyasubhsun kimrit ’ which 
trclox ibis summary, has been given in Narauipha Vi jap.- pi ns Sttyari'a-padit-i 

1 ASB edl pp. 6101. A comparison bnuvcn this summary and Dcvl-p. 121. 11 f. 
vV.ws how the Do i p. has been rediaped In thr quot'd portion 5a<ra i* ndcrrvad 
by somebody. ohrrra* in thr extant Deei-p. it i= king Nrpavithana who ts inurucu-d 
by Agastya on the method ol Divt aunhip. Though the three quot'd lines arc rr< 
lenind in Dni-p 121 and ihe summary ol echer lines mrtnhles Dni-p. 17.1. llfi. 
inly vaguely, it i» Dni-p. 1 21 v hkft must have bwn the new Inrm of that 'Itapter 
'tom whirh the abi'.v tm-ntinuid lines and summary *«c derived ; Decaux, in the 
i spnsyon 1 muhulkdin«*dha|i pjrvavat/puwabhive patron <tr.“ ..ViVvncd'o r-odipr. 
p 6*1 > thin- is unmistakable reference to Dni-p. 123, 18-20 

Compare al-o the vtrxei ‘ vama-dti<$fQB-vttt& yo nialr-vedailha-piragab *' f . 
quoted in AparaiVas commentary on the rd;ao-eJ»vo »nirfi l ANSS «-d . p 16 1 with 
Dni-p. 12. 12-43 or 51. 4-6. a long extract Ot 130 lines quoted in Kaghiinandanu s 
Din*opiya-/*friui ' San-. Sihityn Parijat ed.). 25-2* may be compared wirh 
On i p. 50 88 f. ; the verse ' paftcatftrArtha-kuiaJo' quoted in .Vir*uror«-pffltfi/*. 
p 21 may br compand with Dcri-p. 32 42-43 or 51. 4 6 : and <o on. 

These eonpariw* will show definitely that the peewni De ri-p. i* the refill 
of a r«*sl (o wh.ch the earlier Deri-p. was wtbrctrd 

17 Tike mention of • Yudhiuhna - and Kunt-swdula ' us interlocutors in two 
extract* quoted from thr ' Dni-p. • m K& farim. p. ICO and lo.ws.fi. W 

30-31 respectively but not in the present Dni-p. and the otcurreoc* ol the void 
‘ piotha in the Yitative Caw in Dni-p 27. 6 *h«»w that our On i p. once contain- 
ed Chapters in which Yudhiflhira was one of the interlocutor*. But in the present 
Dni-p. thtrr is no »uch chapter. 

The M*. rd the Drri-p. say that this Puramr. rnrSng with the Trailokvibhyu- 
caya Pad*, confided of 12.301 ilokas whereas thrsr Mss as well 8s rhr printed edi- 
tion actually contained 7 (XIO-B.OOO skrka*. (See footnote 11. 

18. That the present Deri p. is not totally free imm comparatively lilf ••"•ci- 
tron*, we rhall see later on. 

10. For instant*. Dn i-p. 21. 14 refers to Deri-p. 2. 33-35 : 36 1 refer* to 33, 

2 . 44. 4 refer, to 42. 10t>); 46. 0 refers in daps 47 f. ; 57. 3 refer* to chap. 50 ; 
65. !»' reftr* to chaps. 5<>5t ; 74. 2 refers to chaps 24 f. ; 92. 1-4 refer in rhajw 8D81 ; 
03. 22-23 refer to chap 63 ; 03. 59 refer to 93. 267 f. ; 121. 4-5 refer to chap. 26 I?) ; 
^nd "O on. 
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Though Ihc Deti p., which call* it'd! a , Purjw'-> or a 'Sa-tra' 1 ' hoi 
never an ‘ Upapuriiia has not been included in ar.y o ( thr lists ol eightum 
Purana* ‘ oi ' U|»af>UGkoa> ‘ contained in the different Puijnic and non-Pura 
nic works 1 '. moJ probably because ol its abounding in Tannic element «*'. 
it is by no mean-, n very lalt* work. It is |*rofusely drawn upon by a lain' 
number of the Nibandhakaia*. both early and late For example. Gopah 
bhana quotes numerous verses from Drvlp. chajo. 51. 61 and 1 IS in his 
H aiibkoktiulaia (ed. SyimScarana KaVI«\TSA, Calcutta 1318 h-.i; Ca-ti 
dliar3 from chaps 21. 22. 24. 59. 61 and 90 in his Kalaui’a (AS8 ed i : Arun 
tabhafla from ch3p 54 in his Vidhonapdiijala ( ABS ed.j : Narasirpha Vaja 
peyin from chaps. 32 fcf ). 34. 50. 51 and 123 m hr* Nilydcdteprodipa: 
Raghunandana from chaps. 21-21. 50. 51. 54. 59. 61 and 78 in hi* Sm/ti-tatti a 



2>. fee Dni p. 1, 1 ; 1, 28 ; 1 57 : 128. 49 : also the colophon- ol chapterx 

The reading ' ityidye raahipurane * after Dit ip. 7, 91 mutt be a wrong one In 
' ityfldj* devipuriiye* which is found in many oi the chapter-colophon- It i< note 
worthy that in the dopier -colophon- tile Purina calls it-rii ' ady a ' 

In spite of its daim to tlie status ol a ' Purina ' n contain- very little of the 
five topics characteristic of a ' Purlin* ’. ' varno * manvaatara and vam-anticanta ’ 
being safely omitted. 

21. See Deri p. 128. verso 1. 13. 15. 25. 34. etc. 

22. It is only the Smrt'-laflva of Raghuundana which incudes the " fXnea ' 
in the lint ol eighteen l.ptpi.-ana- contained in the verses quoted by him from a 
• Haul**' (if. Kut’w-p). Raghunandana a plains ' Doha' as ' Dtv<-p‘ (daivarp 
dcvlputikoarol.— SMiff-faffro (Jiv&nanda Vidyaa&gara's ed.) I. pp 792-3 

Tne test of thr verses of the Kuima p.. as even by Raghunaidaru. is foand 
to agree neither with that of the (Rant Karma nor with those of the ver*s. on the 
UK of Upspjrjirar. quoted from the * Kuima-p : in the different Smpi Nibandba- 
( For the texts of these verses of the Kuma-p. see ABORI. XXI. pp 40-43. foot 
notes!. 

By his reference to the list o! eighteen Upopuroria- as occurring in the ' Karma 
P' and by his expreu mention that the Dtii-p. wa» not included in any of the list- 
oi eighteen Purio*"- and Upapuranai BaBaUr-cna aho d rap proves definitely the ten 
ol the above roentkioed verses as given by Ragbunandana. See Donajiij’o (Ind 

OI. SI*!, fol 2a— k\biiupur5nidipu/Sniyo*j uktiny upapuranani 

vyakta dana-vidhini <a|f; and fol. 4a tartat-puraiyopapurioa -supkhyfi bahiykrtani 
kalmaya-kanru-yogat | pound* -aastriinu ma txp nirikpya devipurinam na niban (?d) 
dham atra ! 

Hence the age and authenticity of Raghunandana’a text are extremely doubtful 

The Dttl-p. u also included in the list of Upapuraoas as given in the &jbda 
katpM’uma. but this list has been derived most probably from Raghunandina s 
Smrirtenra 

23. Ballala*oa a*mbe> the exclusion ol the Deii-p. from the lists of Purini* 
and Upapurinai to it* Tantric character. See Damuagaro. fol. 4a— 1 lat-tat-purino- 
papururia xunkhya-bahl*krtvp kalmasa lionna-yogit ; pSjaod*-»iitranumaiam nirupyi 
devipurajiarp na niban (?d)dharn aim 

It ia io he noted that at the time the present Drti-p. wax tint composed, the 
PurAnas imbibed very little Tantric influence and Soaked down upin the Tantras as 
‘ P5wodaft«tra *. So it u natural Uul the Dtri-p.. with it* prominent Tantric ele 
menu. should be kepi outside the group of the 18 Upapurioaa See R. C. H*au 
Puranie XKOids on Hindu Riles and Customs, pp. 200 f. 
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and ircwn chaps. 21-23. 50. 54. 59 and 123 in his Durgapuia-lallva ; Govinda- 
nanda from chaps. 21 (cf.). 24. 59. 61 and 76 in his Vffjeakeiyd-kiairrMdi 
(.A SB cd >. from chap 59 in his fraddhakriya-lraumudi I.ASB ed.). and from 
chap 60 in his DdHak'iyd-kautnudl {ASB cd .i ; Vicaspatimrtra from chap. 
51 in his Ti’thoeattdmoni (ASB ed ); Sulaparai from chaps. 21-23 and 61 
in his Durgolsavo-virtka (San« S3. Pari»at ed. )’ and from chap. 97 in his 
Prdjakilla-vinka ( Jivananda's ed.); Madanapila from chaps. 51. 59 and 
97 in his Madana-pd’ijato < ASB cd.l: Madhavacarya from chaps. 24. 74 and 
101 cf.) in his KMa-mnwya (or KdUtnadkmiya. ASB ed); Aridalla (J|J- 
dhyaya from chaps. 50 and 51 in his Krtyacara (Dacca University M-. 
No 43391; IfcmMri from chaps. 11. 12. 21-24. 27. 31. 32. 45. 50. 56. 58-62. 
61-67. 74. 78. 79. 89. 91. 98. 99-107 and 121 in his C^lwtcrga-dnlemarn ; 
Ballilasena from chap 100 in his Adbkula lagara (ed. Muralidhara Jha. 
Benaife)'* ; Aparlrka from chaps. 32 (cf.). 51-53 (cf ). 59. 74. 97. 102 and 
104 in his commentary on the YajHardkya snt’li ; and Jimutavahana from 
chaps 22. 48. 61. 74 and 93 in hi* Kdlaviveka [ASB cd ). (Sec- Appendix I. 
Same of the verses of the Deri p., which wen* derived by Raghunandana fr«>m 
1 Vdcaspati-miira \ ' Krtya mahdnjava (of Viicaspati-misra). ' Krlyo-tintd- 
nmni '. ‘ Navya-vardhamana '. ' Du’gd bkakhlarafigiii: ' (of Vidyapati. but 
a<Tibe*J to Narasiipha-deva of Mithila?). ‘ NtByatc kal\kakaipi:a’u ' and 
• Kdrrodhtnu ’ (1000 1100 s.n.j. are found in Dtrip.. chaps. 21. 24 and 59 
tsev Appendix). Hence the date of the present Drvt p. which liad b«n 
known far and wide in the eleventh century, can never be later than 850 a.d. 

Though the authenticity of the quotation made in the AdPhultadgato from 
De ri p 10) is more or less debatable. Ballalasena's knowledge of the prewnt 
Deri p. can by no means be questioned. By hi* remark that the Dni p., 
which was excluded from the lists of eighteen Purina* and Upapuraoa* due to 
its treatment of sinlul acts, was rejected by him becaux* of its Tantric charac- 
ter* -. Ballalascna undoubtedly means tlve present Dfti-p which liad Tantric 
elements even before the time of AparSrka’ 1 . Now. by way of exidaining 
why he rejected some of the Purapa* and Upapurinas. partly or wholly, in 
his Ddntaatara. Ballilasena makes valuable remark* on their contents and 
authenticity as a result of a highly critical study of the entire Purioic litera- 
ture and names a set of Purfuia* which he regarded as serious, viz.. T&rktya 



Zi. Tin* quotation from the Derip. in the AdlAufn i* more or lesa de 
la table. See my article on the ‘ Purina liieraturc a* known to Ballilatou ’ in [hr 
lounai el Oiimlal Keieank. Madras. Vol. XII. Part II. p. 131. 

25. Cf. Dmtaiiara. fol la ' lat-tat purir»opapiiraru samkhya-bahi*rtaiii etc.' 

26. Cf. Aparirka't com., p. 16 - 
yad api devipuraoe - 

vama-dajqjna veui >« mitr-vedinha poragab | 

M bhavet sthipakab *re*tho devinHip miitara(ttki)su ca || 
pCKVrfltrlrtha-kiL-Jk) milriamra-vrsiradab I 

siva-iasana-v»tti jo graha matr pufirUwvit | 
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li.r. Comrfff). RithiNO. AgKtyti, Voifiiava consisting of 2Sft>' -lokas. and 
Lingo of 6.ft» -Wcas-'. Hu: ho expresses no such opinion at* mi ihi P,i j p 
On the other hand, hr says that the lirt* of Puranas and l p:qiurliaas < xcluritt! 
it because ol its Tannic character. thus implying Hint the l)eti p i- *> old 
any o| the Puriiijas and Upapurauas rmntieoed in the li'i- All thi* vhrwv- 
that in BallSla<4 > na‘s days the reputation of the Derbfi a* a genuine Puranic 
work was firmly established and no question was raned as treard* its authenti- 
city and early origin. So. the Dtrbp must be- much older than the .xtnnt 
G/iru/U and Agni which arc identical with the spurious TAikfya and Afinya 
nwnticned by Ballalawna'*. The extant Gtttuda and ,A£»ii being! winks nv-t 
probably of the tenth and ninth centuries respectively 1 ", tin- Dt-iip. mg»t t» 
placed earlier still. Hence the Dtti-p. cannot pottibty he later than 750 e p • 

This lower limit of the elate- of the Ptvi-p stnn to be pushed further up 
by a pood number of references to the- independent worship of BiahmA at- 
tained in it The opinion of scholars that the net ol BiahmA became pro- 
minent during the period ranging from 2 C 0 to *100 A.n. and that the- five gods 
of the Smattas threw Brahma into the background towards the beginning of 
the seventh century", tends to show that at the tmtr the prex-nt Dtti-p. was 
tirst composed, the worship of Brahma was more nr less wailar H.*x« the 
Ptvi-p. is to be placed not later than about 700 «f> 

Again, the reference to the decadent state of Jainism and Buddhism in 
more places than one. 3 ' and the mention of Horfl and Dcekkfina “. of the 

27. Though h is not yet prwoble to “teotify definitely the spurious RiiMnut. 
V'oijnaia and Liriga nrotiored by Balttlasena. the contents of the spurious Purfioas 
as given by Balia la >ent in he 0imn«{«ra lot. 3b 4a. show definitely that the -(nuiooi 
Tavksya and Apieya of Bal&lasena are the am as the prexnt C hrudo and Agm-fi. 
respectively. For moie deiailtd information on this point -*e my article tn the 
Iou'koI of Oriental Research. Madras XII, pp. 129 f. and my Pwifir Rieore, ea 
Hindu Rites ora? Cmfomi. pp 137-R, 143. 

28. See thr immediately preceding toot note. 

29 IIwka Puiiare Retards an Hindu Rites and Custom*, pp 144 and lf-8. 

30. tn his Du’i*t*4r»viveka. p. 18 Aulapipi says that the lute atfamyfcp bah- 
danena pvtra-nMo bhavrd dhruvam ’ of a ' Peiip: was explained by «r»lara i who 
floirtdicd bet ween »K> and 1050 so. and probably in the ninth century) as prohi- 
bitive ol Sarptlhi puji and Bali-d&na during the Ajtami Tithi. i yet tu ’ a$ia*nyitm 
bali-dSnena . . . ' iti devipuriqfywp tad a^Umi-kjane samdhipijdt-balidfira nm-Cha 
k8m Iti nridatta-srikara-mKrfib'- So it is sure that a * l>cvl-p: uss known to ftri- 
kar* But a-, the above mentioned Hne is not found in the present Deii-p. »» are 
rax sure nhethrr the present Devr-p. is the <ame as that known to Srikara. The 
want of any tradition or evidence as to the existence « a xcood Devi-p., ho»r\o, 
tends to show that the two Dtvi puranas mentioned above are identical 

31. See Deii-p. 2. 13 ; 35. 1819 ; 30. iv. 57 : 61 . 1 ; 82. 15 ; 1CU. 9 ; 118. 2 ; 
and io on. 

32. FARQUIIAR. Outline of the Religious Lilerdlnn ol India, pp 14R 179 180. 
a. a l*o Brhat-iaetihita led. KERN), chaps. 3B and 60 wherein there art ruJt* tor 
the construction and erection ol the image ol Brahmi thus prosing the wide -prrad 
of the worship ol the gtd in Varihamihira'a timr. 

33. See Ceci p. 9 32 ; 13, 24 ; 27. 18 ; 33, 61 . 65, 52 ; 
and so on. 
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names ol the zodiacal signs and week-days '', ol the Saivas and Pa=u- 

pa las as two distinct Sivaite sects, ol thr Vi mas and Daksijsa* as two divisions 
ol the Tanttiki. ol the Buddha as one ol the ten irtfamations of Vi$ju*\ of 
the Tantnk Bauddhas”. and of the HQoas as practising the different mystic 
VidySs**, show that the Devi-p. cannot be dated earlier than GOO a.d. 

This upper limit of the date of the- Devi-p. seems to be supported by the 
distribution of the different limbs of thr Kurma (kfirrnariga-samsthana). as 
etetcnbtd in Dni-p. 46, 63 f. ; because it prominently betrays the influence of 
Varahamihira’s Brkal-samhlla. chap. 14 inaksatra-kurmadhyayab) not only 
by one ol its opening verses*’ txit also by metrical similarity in a few cases". 
There are also a few more instances in which the influence of the Brhal- 
ufhita may reasonably be suspected". 11 we are justified in tracing the 
influence ol Baoabhatla s Kadambari in DeVi-p. Id", then this Puritga cannot 
be dated earlier than 650 AO. 

These verses dxiw that the Jains and Buddhists wen- rejardid as wholly un- 
trustworthy. and their vs hi was deemed inauspicious, unholy and nna detrimental 
to longevity. Their sight even in dreams was considered as foreboding evil. 

34. Devi-p. 73. 49 Though the recurrence ol the term 1 hen) ’ in t*o verses 
quoted by Varthimihua Irnm C.arga in Bihai-uwhiia led. H. Kern. Calcutta 1865). 
!p. 7 and 9 < chap ?> ‘bow. thai it came in he used hr the Indians much nrrixr 
than the sixth Century ai>. there is nothing to prose that it was used by them 
earlier than the end of the first century A.D. 

35 Dr tip 22. 7 . 32. 8-10 . 39. 167 ; 13. 61 . 44. 8 ; <ti, 81-82 . 47. 2 . 50, iv. 
1 1 The word >d»‘ is lound to recur in there works which are later than the 
Yiwa.' alt>-a imiti. 

36 Derlp. 43. fit ; 45, 31.; 76. 41. 

37. The Buddha began to be regarded a* an incarnation ol Vi«u most probably 
Irom about 550 *.n. See my Purinir ffrronfa on HMu Kirn and Cutlemi. pp. 41-42. 

38 Dirip 88. 2-3— 

(Byandibbir bha'r*yai* tu baudOhigirurfa vudibhih | 
svadharma n-ratair vast a ‘vena nylyenn piijitab 

This verse refers to the FVjndu (i.e. Tamrik) Bauddhas who worshipped the 
divine Mothers m their own ways. 

See also Devi-p. 13. ID-12, whirh, by their mention that SUomati wile ol the 
demon Chora, became devoted to the Digwnh.ua sett and chined vows bat did 
not worship thr Main, seem to betray their knowledge ol the Tantrik Bauddha*. 

39. Dfrp. 39. 143. 

40. Cl. Dtri-p, 46. 61 with B.Am unpkili 14, I. 

41. Dni-p. 46, verse* 68, 72 71, 80 and 82 are composed in the -ante metre 
as Bihar .soiwAiro. chap. 14 

42. Fur instance. Dn i-p. 12. whlrit deals with the hoteling ol Indra's banner 
( indr. i dhvajotrhraya ) . ha* verses, via.. 22. 24 and 28 29. which may be compared 
•nth Brkat-uvfihiii 43. 21. 22a and 3940 respectively ; Devi-p. 47. dealing with the 
movements ol the planets < gratia gati>. ipens with six lines written tn the mme 
metre as BrAtr-xjnibiru. chap. 14 ; and so cei. 

43. Compare Devi-p. 16, 8-11 

lyasya kari-mahSgandha mada-matta na rftstrajib | 
yasya hataka-dapdJni chalrc*u na jane kvant || 
yasyn ghat a aivihtreju na pare na ca ghoioke | 
yasya dutah priya-kope karmukSnarp na vignhe | 
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Hence it is highly probable Ilia! I hi 1 Devl-p. was compasej «#• the wind i 
century ad. and most probably in the latter hair 01 that century 

The mention of the carirr arrangement of the Nalgatra* from KrttikJ 
to Bharani in Derl-p 46. S3 and 127. 87-92 should not t* taken to go again*! 
tne a bow general date of the Devl-p. : becauv in tV H that- saw kitd itself 
there is mention of the Nnlcfatra* from Krttika to Bharani <*«• Brhal 

seykita 15 ). 

The above mentioned general date, to which we have aligned the Dei'i p, 
.should not be taken to be the date of all the chapters without exception In 
Cannes ion with Vidya-dAna mention has been made, in DerJ-p 91. of the 
Nandi -ru sara script, which, as Buhler says, originated from tl«e Sxithem 
Nigari ol the 8th-llth centuries AO". Hence chap 91 for rather sen** 12 
to the end. which deal with VtdyA-dana t mutt hare been interpolated later 
The o>m|iarativedy late date of thi- chapter is also shown by its mention of 
Yantra (diagram) a* a medium of worship. It is to he noted trial in the 
whole of the present Det i p there is no second instance in which the Yantra 
has been prescribed to h* used as a medium of worship Chap 91 is. how 
ever, not to be dated later than 19X) ad ., because Hemadri quotes almost the 
entire chapter in his CaUmorta-ciittamani. Beside* this chapter, there may 
he other interpolations, but it is very difficult to find them out. 

Though the Devi-p. calls itself a ‘ Purina’ or a 'ASstra' but new an 
Upapur&na and is a fairly early work, it has been included among the Upa 
fxrAnas by Raglmnandana * \ Narasiipha Vajapeym". and Mitra Misra* - But 
there was a section of people who claimed that this Devi-p was the real 

yaiya cidhvara yajftew kyainipdto n.j -ofcajjh 
yasya iaii-kipaoesn kahiAko na ca blii-knah I 
yasya svapm-arabhl mithy3 na ca vaktavya yojaiv | 
jwsya bile muMvabhaiiso na ca krodha-bhayifc kvacit 
■hifti describe the reign of Chora, with Bioabhatta'i Ascription of the condition 
ot SOdrakaa subjects in ih* Kidambaii (NSP cd_ pp 10-tl— yasmim- ca rijam nu 

jngari pwripilayati mahlm citra kanmtu varpa-tanUcarMi . . ivapnesu 

vipralambh® chatreiu kanaka-dandih . . . . . kariju mada vikaraa 

etc). 

■It. BtiHttX. Indian PeJaefraphy. p. 51. 

45. Sc* footnote 22 above. 

«t>. S'it/OeSra-pTOdipo. pp. 18-19 

»tl(Us*bhya» tu ptthak punqaip yat tu drsyate I 
vijanidhvam muni-ireShi* tad etebbyo virergatam 
vinircata.ii omudbhuu.-n | varhi kfilika-purSnidiniti lak-jmidharah 
yac ca vayupurAna-devipuraryJdi tad apy etcyv antargataip I 

47. Vha-mil redata (cd. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Serin. Benares), Paribhau 
prakasa. p. 18 — 

ajtidaifibtiyai tu pphak purioam yat tu drsyate 
vijanidhvam dvrija&efthSi tad etrbhyo vinirgatam I 

yinirgaiam umudbhfltarn | yatha aahSjaru-parigrhiu runtfckotara- 

ptirfiO- 3dipuiana-devipuhisiatli!i samkiepab | 
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b haw el*'- This opinion, being wholly unjustified lailtd 10 find an> wide 
eccrptance among the proplo and wa> consequently discarded. 

It is difficult to say anything definitely about the 1 provenance ol the 
Dni p From the mention of the names of countries. rivers, holy places etc., 
mostly belonging to Northern India 1 ", it seems that the Drvi-p. was written 
in this pan of the country. The U« of the simile of ships (pOla) in more 
places than one in this Puraiya”. as well as the mention of Kiim*rupa J . 
Kamakhyi-', Vanga*. Rfidha'. Varendra-«, Samalata” and Vardharriina’* 
in several places, tend* to show that the Purapa was written in Bengal, meet 
probably somewhere about Tamluk. whence ships were sent to distant 
countries outside India"’. 

The Dni-p. supplies us with important information regarding the lite- 
rature known to rt by frequently mentioning a Devi-sfistra (literature on 
Dcvl>«“ which grew up before the competition of this Puratja ; by referring 
to ’ Purboas ’ dealing with Devi", thus showing that Devi had become the 
subject-matter of Purapic works even before the present Dni p was com- 
posed ; and by the mention ol the four Vedas as well as the bpavedas, 
Ahgat etc", of Uianas as an authority on warfare and construction of ' nadi- 
durga' (river-fort)* 5 ’. of Mathura as an authority of the method of Sun- 
worship**. of the • Sivasiddhantas ' on Yoga and worship* 1 , of the ‘Siva- 

48. Cf. the vene- 

bhaeavatyite <a durgiy A* caiium yatra vartato ! 
mi tu bMuavataip proktam na lu drvipuraoakani II 
occurring in an fiiara-Wuioda • chap. 23> claiming to be a -ection ol the Sivap. 
Sec HcctllNC, hut. 03. Cat.. VI. p. 1357. 

49. See Ha/sa. Purine Rmrds an Hindu Rita and Cuviam 1 . pp. 52 1 

50. Sre Devi-*.. chap*. 38, 39. 42, 46 t verse* 63f.). 63. 74-76. and ho eei. 

51. Dn i p. 72. 73 f poll potasya vi yathi ’ used in connexion »nh the 
maintenance of a fori by its owner); 77, 3 t ... sivapoiaip lu tena piraip bba- 
vfimrrftt) ; 83, 112 1 dMtywgha-raajjunftlOn&ip tvam poti bha-.a suhni l. 

52. fleet*. 42. 8 ; *6. 71. 53. Drvi-p. 39. 6 and 144. 

54. Dni-p 46. 69. 55. Dni-p. 39. 144. 

56. Drvi-p. 39. 144 : 42. 9. 57. Dni-p. 46. 70. 

58 Dni-p. 46. 70. 

59. In this connexion rhe urn- of the word 'dwya' for 'dm in a large 
number of phires in the Drvi-p. may be noted. It may be nicniioncd here lhat m 
Bengal the word ‘ dvrya ‘ tor dtri' is still used as a Pile of Brahmin widows. 
Note also the peculiar uv of the word WPmatikpvS in CVmip tab ‘■ommalik- 
fcpva' 7, 95) which has its parallel in Bengali ' amrnala kariya ’ ; of ’ uttha ’ 
for ‘uttatha’ in 8. 17 (d. Bengali *utha’ doe); and u> on. 

60. See Dtii-p. 34. 3 and R ; 89. 14 ; 91. 7 MJevyevatftra-iAorfei) ; 99. 17 
fnantfi-skstra) ; 101. 20: 1(6. 9 imangali-sisira). 

61. Dni-p. 37. 74 ; 39. 22. 62. Dni-p. 107. 63. Dni-p. 3. 33 ; 72. 55. 

61. Dni-p. 51. 8. The meanings of the word 1 eiajAoro * are given by V. S. 

A pie as. il) Name of Vyksa. (2) A Brahman*. i31 A rtisriJrr (iauodika). and 
<4) One of the attendants on the Sun. It is mo-J. piobaWy in lhr last that 
the word ‘ mi/hora ’ has been Used in the Drvi-p. This word *«n» to have nothing 
to do with the name ci the author of the MAthara vnu c a the 

65. Drvi-p. 10. 4 ; 51. R 
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gamas 4 3» authorities on ihe mrtiwd of worship ,»( the divine Mother/- 4 , 
niui of the GitAs ot Sambhu. tsana*. Vijtm and Bralimi' It not only 
mention* ' Tantra 4 and 4 Agama * very frequently" but nanus a gtxid number 
of Tantnc works. viz., Kalo-larit'a'“. Ga’uda-lanXa \ Mclrlar,tia : '. Alula 
ta>ilra--. Uhutc-!aiilta"\ HhoiraiaiGnt’a'. Bala I ant ra . and Kilyatanfa 1 
In Deri-p. 76. 39 Ihere is mention of a 4 M3tkai»deya-rnunb^C5tha-|)uruiu 4 
deal in« with topics on the Narmada ami the Sarasvati, bui we have not boa, 
able to identify it. It is also not known which Purana i* meant by Deri-p 
63. 18 (aswsa&is tu namani deva-devavasya dhimatah | purape on>agit.itu 
bralimaoii ca svayamhhuvA 1 1 ) . An extract quoted by Raghuniodana in 
his S»«f/i-/«f/t-a I, i» 668 from the 4 D/:l-p. ' but not found in tlve present 
Dtvi, contains the name of a 4 Brahma- puicna ' in cunntxtim with a Mantra 
to be pronounced during the worship of Visvakarman. the divine architecl 

In this connexion wc should like to say a few words on the Tantnc 
elements in the Devl-p. Though the Vedio influence on this Purina is quin- 
evident from the facts that the contents of the Drti-p. are said to be 4 vedai 
tlia-tattva-sahita '. that the four Vedas ate called Dcvis door -keepers, that 
the mu t terms of the Gayatri is prescribed during Saiva-yoga. that tlvc Vedas 
arc called the hishest authorities on Dharma. that those w ho violate the rules 
of castes and stages of life are doomed to hell, that the worships often require 
the Vedic Mantra*. Kuryja, Homa, etc., that the Brahmins arc engaged a> 
priests, and so on", this Purina ii infused with Tantrk influence from begin- 
ning to end. It not only recognises «hc Tantta as an authority 7 * but men- 
tions 4 Tantta ’ and 4 Agama 4 on several cccasions and names a good number 
of Tantrk works. The study of a large number of Tantra* is even called tne 
best of all purifiers'* 4 . 

'flie form of worship, which is often mainly Taniric, requires the use 
of Tar.tric Mantras and the performance of Nyisa. Mudra etc.*' 4 ; the use 
of wine and meat is prescribed in some caws’ 1 : the feeding of virgin girt* i. 
a very' important part of all worships and festivals connected with Devi ; the 



66. Dr rip. 88. 1. 67. Dti'i p. 5. 2, 

68. D/ii-p 6. 30 ; 10, 4 ; 33. «9 : 39. 24 25 : 56. 21 . 83 : I and 17 : 110. 3. 

69. Drii-p. 6. 31 ; 88. 1. 

70. Dtrl-p. 6. 31 : 32. 43 : 88. 1 ; 91. 11. 

71. D/ti-p. 39. 25. 72. Du i-p. 9. 65. 

73 Drvip. 32. 13 ; 88. I ; 91. 14. The Bhula-lont'a has been mentioned by 
Varlharcihir* in hi* Bjkataa^MtA 16, 19. 

74. Deri p. 39, 25: 91. 14. 75. Drti-p. 39. 116: 91. II. 

76. D/ri-p. 55. 8. 

77. See Deri-p. 1. 55 . 7. 22 : 8. 6 : 10. v, 9 : 12. 26 : chap*. 25-16 ; 35. 23 ; 

72. 26 ; 73, 8 ; 82. 11 : 93. 45 ; and w> on. 

73 Dei i-p. 55. 8 : 56. 22. 

79 Dtti-p. 110, 3— bahu-iamrivaiokaram vimalikarawm 

80. Drvi p. 7. 65-66 ; 7. 88 ; 9. 56 . 9. 68 ; 26. 21-22 : 29, 14 : 50. 1. 91 ; 50. 
iv. 71 ; 52. 8 : 77. 21-22 : 91. lOf. ; 93. 2571. ; and so on. 

81. Drv, p. 39. 173 ; 50. iii, 13 28 and 30 ; 118. 6 : and *» on. 

The Vira-vrata require* the uw of 4 ma*5mam& 4 in Homa - Den-p 9. 68 09. 
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image Ip'olimai. altar (sthatrfila < . sword ! khtijga . Indent (ilila). circle 
(maifdala. with a pad mat, twok < puslaka i . phallus (fvifffi. foot-wear 
(padukd). cloth {pain i. knife <c*ariM). arrow (tana). water, fire, heart 
(hraayat. picture (cilia), atxl bow (dhanu si are to be used as mediums of 
worship in different cases” ; anil so on 

The Uni-p. mentions many mystic lores (ridyil, viz.. KAmiki. Padi- 
mala. Aparajita. Mrtyufijaya-vidya. etc*, which are intended not only for 
tnc attainment of magic powers such as akanapa etc. but also for final eman- 
cipation |wu*/i)“. It elevate the position of the spiritual preceptors ( gun.) 
by prescribing their worship which is said to be as important as. or more 
important than, that of the gods. Fire and the Vidyas* . 

As to the |<os»tk)n to be allowed to women and Aifclra*. tlie Dr rip. hold* 
a liberal view. It allow* them as well as the Pukvaat, CftQdalas and others 
to perform the vows and worships connected with Devi*" and even prefers 
a qualified Audi a to a worthless member of any of the higher castes for the 
worship of DevP’. Women and Sudras are directed to - perform Homa daily 
in a sanctuary ( null hat or a kitchen {mahinasal but never in a Kupda“. 
Virgin girls are to be worshipped and fed in all the worships and festivals 
connarted with Devi, bi^ause Devi, being herself 2 maiden, resides in all 
virgin girls** Other women also are held in high esteem”, so much so that 
their worship is prescribed on several occasions". 

The language of tlw Deri p. often exhibits epic license. It uses ‘MahdU/iD' 
for ' mahdtrjasah ‘ <7,22 1. the word * drryi ' lot 4 dtvi ' ( 7. 91 — dcvyayai ; 
92. 13 devyuyir: ; 99. 5 devyayiilj ; etc l. ‘ i;rm7; 4 for vijbhik ' (22. 5). 
4 piamadam ' for ' piamoddh 4 <22. 191. 4 tac-ckutfra vtllaraili ' for 4 ’Pttlrbhlb 4 
<32. 42 1 . ‘ brchnieiM' and 4 brakutosya ' fnr 4 biahmai)a ' and 4 biahmnnal - 4 
respectively (40. 11 : 93. 10). 4 ndmma' for ' nimmi 4 <46. 83). the word 
4 mala- a ' for 4 mdlr' <53. 10— wd(a»d»;jw : 50. 11— ravi-matara-rupi ; 65. 90 
— mltarti|Aip ; and so on). ‘ Hvomai/i ' for 4 iit'onte ' (64. 2; 65. 1). ' »u- 
jtliyo ' foe ' rajftah ' <80. 13). 4 ant ya jam ' for 4 entyajdna-f ) ' (88. 4>, 4 fir ill- 
yu>i' foe ' pralymasi ' <90. 20). 4 nrdf'm ' for 4 mdtorani ' (91, 6'. ‘ iraia- 
ttrfddh* 4 fix 4 fiatayt a’dih * 4 (93. 48). 4 1®0 raja suwmtrifu 4 for 4 tai* 
raid summttuiaw' (9. 12). 4 deti-sdstrarlha-i tlldram puiattoni bkarene 



82. On i p. 22. 10 ; 25. 35 ; 31. 18 : 50. i. 61 : 50. iv. 42f. and ICO ; 51. 10 ; 
57. 13: 58. 19 : 65. 56f: 91. «0f. : <0. 102-106 : 96. 7-9 : 98. 18-19; 100. 5; 102, 
11-12 : and so on. 

83 Dtvi-p. 1. 63-61 ; 2. 1 : 9. 19 and 52 ; It. 1 ; 76 3t ; and w on. 

81 Dtvi-p. ». 27 . 39. 122-1. 

65. Dtti-p. 67. 5 ; 121 : 1 : chap. 125. Ala> cf. 39. 170 ; 126. 24 and 36 f. 

86. Dii i-p. 22. 5-6 : 22. 23-24 ; 21. 17 ; 83. 1 ; 89. 19 ; 91. 1 ; and » on. 

87. Deti-p. 51. 1-5. 83 Dt\i-p. 121. 5. 

89. Dtvi-p. 35. 17-18. 

Icanyd devyi xva>aiji prokui banya-rupi tu vjllni , 
yavzd jlca^ia yonili »y5i tavad devya fUrarihS || 

90. Dnl-p. 93. 165f. 

91. Dtvi-p. 22. 19 . 90. 21 ; 91. 61. 
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•ubhott. for "let lufi pujanaifi tic.’ .34, 3«, ’utla' (or ’ uttnfhc ' -f. 17). 
‘pujytia’ in Ihe active- voice i 22 . 10 - tit vl bhaktami at |tujyvtai, udi’er, 
for uifm:yiai ' |33, 41, ' evtlaindnttie 4 for cintayela' <36, 32). ' imtriti a ’ 
for ’ imrtva ' <30. 451. ' tadayal ' for 1 clc/Jayat ' 1 41. 3>. ‘ pataj-at ' lor af*J 
tayat' ; 41. 8). ’ pjuhote' lor ' prcchati ’ <80. 13). ‘ pu/ya' for ’ pu/ayitiU ' 
(91. 6). ’ dadet ' lor ' dedyal ' <91. 74). 'inaiti' for ' wtdHlf *, and so on 
The occunence of such instances throughout (he whole Puraita is import an! 
as regards its age and general integrity. 

Tracts, claiming to be parts of the Dtvi-p., air very small in numbtr. 
In the Vahgiya Sahitya Pariptl aJIection there aie two M» of the ' DtvI- 
iyjri?)oku-durgapula-paddati ‘ and " DevipurSne Virasiamivrata katWi 
and in the Dacca University eolketion there is a Ms. of a Ca^dika-khAnda’ 1 
claiming to be a part of the Deti p. This CantJiki-lch.. which is quite diflei 
ent from the ’ Candika-kh ' drawn upon m the Prayakitta-khaoda ip 82) 
claiming to be a part of Htmadn’s Catunnr ta-ant nmtan, is a unique Purajiic 
work dealing with the story of Margate -candi as found in the Candi manp'la- 
kavyas of Bengal 



APPENDIX I 

Verses quoted from the ' Dtti-p' <n 



1. Kiimnttko Dtti-p. 
ol limulavanana. 

pp. o54-5 = 48. 2. 
p. 40) = 61, 3. 
p 410 = 61, 4b 5. 

(The verse * caturihi bhaiani- 
yoge' i» not found. I 
p. 412 - 61. 8 
pp. 424-5 a 61. 1314a. 
pp. 460 470 = 61. 17b- 190. 
p. 472 «= 74, Sb. 

P 512-3 =» 22. 7-8a. 
p. 513 = 93. 104b-105. 
p. 524 = 74. 11 1C and 19b. 



2 . 



Apaiirka's tom on the lAiila- 
reUytt-imjti. 

p. 16-Cf. 32. 43-43 ; or 51. 4-6. 
p. 174 - 97. 7a. 
pp. 363-4 - 101. 2-10 ; ICC. 1. 

|Thf line ‘ dtenurp tHamaykn ' 
and the verse ' maghc • mflsi 
tilSn yas tu" are rot I aunt] 
p. 423 = 74, 11-16 and 19b. 



D . i i-p. 
p. 557 - 59. 17. 

P- 559 59. 18. 

3. Aibhuta-ietera ol BaUn&Kiu, 
pp 274-5 = 100. «>-10. 

4. Catunarta-cititirrumi of HemfiCn, 
Vol 1. 

P- 41 = ICC. 3- 4a. 
p. 235 - 50. ii. 39-40. 

PP 407-8 = 104. 11 to the end 
PP. 415-6 - 116. 1 to the end. 

PP- 421-2 - 106. 1 to the end. 
pp 437-8 - 103, 7 to tbr end. 

PP 463-4 = ICC. 2-6. 

P- 515 » 91. 24-25. 

PP- &*4-7 « 91. 12. 23 and 37-73. 
p. 558 = 91. 746-81 
P- 561 = 91. 82 and 9. 
pp. 886-7 = lot. 1.4 and 86 10; 
ICC. 1. 

| The lines 'vratAme icirp -ubfum’ 
and vratSnte masadin&khye' 
no p. 887 are net fcood.i 



92. Chintaharan Chakra vafti. .4 DnttiptU, Cataftue e) Samhii Mu. m 
/*.• Vwiftya Sikityc Pariiat. p. 72. 

93. Ml No. 161 7A. Thi« Ms. is written in Bengali characters and cxeiwsi* 
of 78 folios ard 16 (hapten. It contains a fly Inf boring the date 1723 <*ha. 
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Dcri-p. 
p 887 - Cl. 101. 5. 
p. 889 = 102, 9. 

Vol. II. Pail i. 

p. 29 = 102. 5.7a 
ITTir vcr** ' *arvc aiv&iutivUl ' is 
not fcaindl 
p. 83 a 50. iv. 71 77. 
pp. 65 68 65. 99b. I*. Ilia. 

11-12. 3033a and 3W>-39» 
ITwp lines (torn ‘varayanti 
fiulian uo p 66 are not 
found. | 

pp. 69 71 =- 56. 11-23 and 11-11. 
pp. 71-75 121. 10 ; 50. 78 91 a 

p. 90 = 50. i. 91a-b. 
pp 223-5 = 65. 9«> ; 66. 1-4, 36. 

5 6*. 11-12. 30-33*. 386-39S 
pp. 300311 56. 11-23 and 11 II. 

pp. 311-316 = 121. 1 fl.; 50. 74-91*. 
rp. 481-5 = 65. l-6a 
(Four lino from ' n*mal: samasta- 
hhuvana" are noc found.) 
pp 8234 78. 7b 8 icf). <*. 

11-13fd.). 14. 15-16 (cl.). 

17a. I7b-I8 <d.>. etc. etc 
pp. 856 862 - 30. 50109. 
pp 699 900 = 65. 6b ll. 

I The line ’«p narro naha- 
bhagavaiyai ‘ i* not found | 
pp 903-933 = 21. 1214 ; 22. 2-20* 
and 22-21 

I The line • Mubhisyartham Mnya 
fcaryam' on p 901 b not 
found! 

pp 1175-7 = 58. 1-2*. 2b 16a and 
19 25. 

Vol. II. Part ii. 

pp 230-3 '» ICO. I lo (he end. 
pp 332-5 - 89. 2 to the end. 

! Eleven lines from ‘ vipri yatlui 
ca pujyanirp ' on p. 335 are 
not found ! 

pp. 401-410 - 11. 39-57 : 12. 1-26, 
2749a and 31 to the end 
pp. 4204 = 31. 1 to the end. 
pp. 453-5 - 61. 1-11 and 16-25. 

I The line * vame gihita dhanva 
a' on p. 451 it not found | 
pp 5902 = 45. 1 to the end 
PP 60*3-617 65. 12-26. oOb ami 

35 to the end ; 66. 1 to the 
aid; 67, 1-14 and 15b62a. 



/>«!>•/>. 

I Tlte line ' Korocanalaktarukina ‘ on 
p 607. five linn from yajrta- 
kafmibtiivrddhb ca ' on 
IP. 6C6-6. the line 'niryn 
•ambudl-iailcy*'' on p 612 
lour 5 no from dvyapcuterp 
dvyarauhm vrddhyB ' on pp. 
PP- 612-3. and two lino from 
' kalyaoatp te prakiirvantu ' 
cn p 616 arc not found l 
pp. 627-8 = 67. 67b-74 
(The first four lino ' cvaip ptiyye 
av&pnoii ' etc. arc not found I 
pp 691-3 79. ii. 1-13*. 20 and 

l.ab-19. 

pp. 693-4 79. lii. I-P. 

p. 691 ™ 79. lit. P-10, 
pp. 691-5 61. 1-5. 

p. 695 - 61. 6-7. 
pp. 696 8 - 101. 1 lo the end. 
pp. 7756 - 21. I II. 
pp. 832-6 - 99. 1- 18*. 19- 20a, 
21-11* and 42-52. 
pp. 8S3-1 - 101. 1-1 and 8-10. 

|T1ic line ‘ vraiinlcyain 

on p 8M it nnt fixindl 
Pl>- 915-6 - H»7. 46l>51 and 57 Co 
the end. 

pp. 9991 = 60. 1-12. 

Vol. 111. Fan 1. 
p. 161 = 74. 1. 
p 231 ^ 24. l-7a and 21-23. 
p 235 24. 16. 

p 248 74. 11-16 and 176-19. 

p 335 - 59. 17. 

p 862 = 74. 15-16*. 

pp 1336-7 - 27. 1-5. 
p 1616 = 60. 3b. 
p 1626 - 60. 9. 

PP 1626-7 = 6ft 4-5. 

I The second quotation attibhir 
dlwuibhib' etc ii not found.! 
p. 1628 = 60. 8b. 
p 1631 - 60, 10. 

I The veno ' evwp v-rteiserca- 
vtdhlrp ’ h not found) 

Vol. 111. Pan ii. 

pp 385 6 = 74. 11-21. 
pp. 406-9 =■ 24. Zb-6 
I Four lints from ‘ auryc *hor* 
vidhau didrikai * on pp. 406 9 
arc not found.) 
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Dev i-p. 

pj>. *09-110 24. 17c- 1 7s- 

P- *10 - 21. 18-20. 

I Eight line* front 'sarpktantir 
jiyatc yatra ' arc wit found i 
p. Ill - 24 . llb-12. 
p. 118-7 24. 21 -2-la and 25. 

IT- H8-9 - 24. 7 9. 1. 26a -b and 
10-1 la. 

p. 119 - 24. 13. 
p. 122 - 24. 7a. 
p. 424 — 24. 14" 15. 
p 42S = 24. 140-15* and 16 
p. 426 — 24. 17a-b. 
p. 429 - 24, lib 
p. 431 = 24. 14b. 
p 589 - 89. 17. 
p 617 = 61. 3. 
p. 619 = 61. 8 
p. 630 * 63. 13-1 4a 
p. 637 * 61. 17b- 19a. 
pp. 853-4 = 32. 8b- 10 and 13-14a. 
(The vrrwt from ’ mltrbhairava- 
vaifthl «c.’ arc not found. | 
pp. 880 1 = 45, 2-6a. 
i Twenty-five line* from 1 micha- 
dyih kfiltkldyJii ca y-»|avya 
vidhini mime 1 co pp. 880-1 
arc not feund I 
p *90 o W. 13. 
pp. 890-1 = 61. l-4n. 9-10 I4b-I6e. 

17b 1R. 23a and 19u 
p. *92 - 62. 2-3a. Foe the other 
quoted linen d. Divi-p. 62. 
3b ff. 

P 911 » 12. 44. 

5. Kityicita of SrxUtta Upudhvay*. 

lot S8a = SO. hr. 66 69. 
fol 59a f twice) - 51. 23b and 13b- 
I4a 

6. Adlo-nimoya of MJdhavflcirya. 

p. 62—refm to thap. 101. (But 
in Drvi-p.. chap. 101 Tila- 
dana in ordained in the month 
of Migha). 
p. 337 = 24. H-15. 
pp. 340-1 - 24. 2-6. 
pp 349-350 = 74. 11-16 and 18-IOa. 

7. .4fa4ma-p4ri)ite of Maduupu'a. 

p 122 = 97. 8b and 11a. 



Ofii-f. 

p. an 51. 13b I!-, 

p. 526 59. 17. 

8. Rurpwaai-a-itrrta i*l suUpu)i. 
p. 2 --- 23. lb. 
p. H 22. 7a. 

p in 22. 6. 

p.19 -- 21. 10a b 
I The verse sAmlamia mmejei.vi ' 
is not found. I 
PP 20-21 21. 9b Ifib. 

P 22 - 23 2 and 9 10 
(The line ' purvayadba-yulivta 
myani M not feaind I 
p 27 61. I3-I4a. 

9 f’rdya'Wrra. rn tka ot Stilapuni. 

p. 276 97. 5. 

10. Tijha-rtni Omani of VSia-palitni.ja. 
p. 246 - 54. 15b 16a. 

11. Vajiatnyatauuwdi «i Covinda- 

nanda. 

p. 31 (the Vera ganr* larayet 
pO*>r‘> ^ 61. 8. 
p. 57 78. 6 

p. 66 = 78. 6. 

P 2C6 24. 22-23. 

TO- 2(6 6 - 24. 13. 
p. 2C6 - 24. 16. 
p. 207 = 24 . 7a 
pp. 207-8 ^ 24. V6 
W». 208-9 24, 14-15. 

p . 209 ■= 24. 17a-b. 
pp. 210211 - 24. 17C-20 
p 215 24. MM1. 

I The oilier quwalion ' tt|limf*a- 
praWSe tu’ Is not found. I 
p. 217 24. 15a. 

p 245 = 24. lib. 

IThc verse* ' sarpirintyiup yam 
dattani ' and ‘ iatam indu- 
kyayc danam ‘ are noi 
found. | 

p. 250 = 59. 3b 4a. 

I The ver* ‘ityotf kathiti rijan' 
** nr* found. I 
p. 339 - 59. 13b- 14a. 

PP- 348-9 = 59. I* 

P 351 = 59. 16b. 

PP 359J60 59. 16-17. 

p. 366 — Cl. 21. 13. 

P 373 - 59. 19. 20a and 21a. 
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Dfti-P. 

p. 523 - 61, 13-Ha 
p. M2 - 61. 22b 23a. 

I Tile vert e ' mande vitke pura-.i 
\-S|M ' is not round. | 

12. of (kivindj 
nandfl. 

p. 276 = 59. 16 17. 
p. 2*7 = 69. 16b 

13. Oina^ivi KoumuJi cf Govinda 
luiidn. 

p 94 " «W. 7b-Ra and 6b-7a. 

(The ver** • vr>a rva ' and mam 
vrtam’ arc not found. I 

U Diuta-puji-tath* of Raghunandana. 
p 1 = 22, 7* and 23b. 
p 12 = 21, 13 ; 2 and 9-10. 
p 17 = 123. 5 

p. 21 = 123. 13a. 14. 15a. 13b 
and 12. 

pp. 25-29- Cl. 50. 88 B. 
p. 31 - 21. 10a-b and 9b- c. 

(The line 'autamySm ball 
danena 1 ii ml found. I 
p 36 ^ 21. 9c ; 59. 21a 
p. 37 - 59. 19-B*. 
p. 38 23. 2 ajid 9-10 ; 54, 15b 

16a. 

15 Sm/ti-lallva of Ragbunandana, 

Vol 1. 

p. 22 = 54. 15b- 16a. 
p 35 - 61, 10 
p. 66 = 22. 7a and 23b. 
p 67 - 22, 6. 

PP- 72-73 ,= 21. 12-13. 
p 82 fdiirgabbakti-iaranpiii-icpya 
mahJmvadhnciia devfpurfi- 

pens > = 21, 9b- 10b. 

p. 85 = 59. 19 20i and 20b. 

| The line 1 purvitfidhi-yutlHam- 
y9qt' is no! found | 
p. 93 - 23. 2a and 9- 10. 
p. 118-= 59. ia»-17. 
p 140 = 24. 13 14a. 17b and 14b- 
17a. 

p. 142 - 24, 7a. 
p 143 24. 6. 

p. 150 = 24. 7 and »>. 
p. 257 = 59. 16b- 17. 
p. 40) = 51. 23b. 
p. 844 = 59. 18. 



D/I’i-P. 

lot. 11. 

p. 5 | — kimadhenu-naiyata- 

luliukiilpatani-kilyadnUmaol 
l-^madii • vacaspa t i • miiia-dh tta - 
deviporinatp) = 24, 7-12. 
p. 6 •= 24. 1. 
pp 59 6) = 54, 15b-16a. 
p 60 = 50. iv, 66 67. 
p. 93 - 78. 6- 

p. 3-13 t . . . . navy avardhSunana 
prubhftayal)) - 59, 27b. 

511 = 54. 15b- 16a. 

I The wcotvd e*tra<t ’ bhaktyi 
piMapradipudyaih ' (quoted 
with the words ' pOjl-ratni- 
larr devipurSuttm ) Is not 
found. | 

p 586 = 54. 15b-16a. 

16. Mityoiara praifipo of Nara-arpha 
Vfijapcyin. 

p 21— Cf 32. 42-43 ; or 51. 4-6 
p. 172-refcr* to D« i-p. 50. iv. S2. 
p 172 - 50 iv, Mb. 
p. 172 — refers to 50, iv. 78 and SO 
p 173 refer! u> 50. iv. 78. 
p 570 “ 34. 9 and lOb-ll. 
p 611— Cf. 51, I3bl4a. 
p 640 re 123. 8-9a. 10b. 1213a, 
14a. 16b. 13b and 17. 
pp. 640 1 -Cf. 123. 11 I. 
p 641 .= 51. 14a. 
p. 641— refers to 123, 18-20. 
p. Ml = 51. 10> and I3b-14a. 

17. Vul^pir 4>ita (Vol I) of 

Anamabhaitn. 

PP 588 592 - 54. 15b-16a and 
16b-21. 

I The Iceig eatract on ’laksa- 
lioma ‘ is not found ) 

18. AoJurira of Cadidhara, 

p . 84 = 61. 10. 
p 104 = 22. 4b- 6a. 

IThe line ’ *ubhi*y5rtharji utha ' 
is not found. I 
p. Ill = 21. IX 
pp. 114 5 = 22. 23b 24. 

|The first extract ’mUsi difvayuje 
vira ’ etc. is rot found. | 
p. 203 = 96. 22. 
p. 462 = 59. 17. 
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Dtl’i-p. 

p. 466 - 59. 18 
p. 579 24. an 

p. 580 - 24. 17n t» 

19 . HmibkaHii-Ji,., ol OjixllaUuua. 
p. 2U> 51. 2 <1-25 and 15 16c. 



D*ii-p. 

p. '« -• 51. II. 
p. 916 - 61. 12 
lip. VJHi-7 - 118. 14b 15a 
rn« first extraa dtv.ir .5 naiva 
•aiprilyi ' rtf. i< no! lomid. | 
ix 1355 1I& 13b Ife 



APPENDIX II. 

The quotations made front the Drv-p’ in the lolkming wort- air rux (mind 
in thr prc«M Dn'ip. 

1. KtUmcrta. pp. 470. 191 

2. Apflrarka'i com. on the I'lijiiui ai'lin .smili. pp. 10- i I Cdcvipurana-yoga- 
yajnavalkyayut) ....), 372 ion niva-dinai. 386 Ion tonal. 570 iduwn lines 
on the dewrijgion o< the image ol the Sun probably to be worshipped during 
Graha-yallla). 

3. Sotrf>-arlfco-»o»o (ol Sri<fiatal. p. 150 -from Adilya- p. ?). 

4. Ca.'wvaio-nntiv**, VoL I. pp. 61. 63. 78 82. 88. 156. 216-7 Ion 
rnnyuhjaya-puia viiShi). 518, 568. 668 (on atraya dana > i . 673 4 ion pralUraya 
tonal. Sta. 963. 10(0. 1(04. 1007-14 (149 line* on dviri-bandha vidhU. 1044-47 (on 
trima-romn). 

Vol. II, Part i, pp 525-6 (on Kunda-catunhi-viata), 906 ion a»va puja during 
the worship o( Deri). 955. 

Vol. II. Part ii. pp. 728-730 (mi Sank rant i-vtata). 964-9 (on bhfgu-paUna). 
Vol. HI, Part i. pp. 7C6. 707. 727 8. 

Vol. Ht Part ii, pp. 285-6, 615. 631, 03, 639. 677 8, 851. 8789 lkjmani.-v-t«iHia 
nak»ira-vUese devaii-vtfcfca-pQjn ) , 912 (on I ndra-dhva>o«hr4ya ) . 

5. Duittn*\+-vivika. pp. 1. 4. 7. 8. 11. 13. 16, 17. 18. 25. 

6. l’r<tV«dAti'it>e*a (o( ftulapiiu, Damn University M» No. 1578c), (ol 3a 

7. DolayalTi-riveka (ol fiilUpini. Dacca Univcnily M* No. 177c). (ol 4j. 

8. Til kiin rka (ol SulopfeJ, Dacca Univcnily M, No. 4COd>. (oL 9a. 

9. TVfAa-rtnrdmani. pp 10, 11. 217-250 (gangS yap vrata-phalaip). 

10. V'or yjkriyd- to rimdi. pp. 9. 10. »31 (on Caturtbi-krtya . only (he Iasi 
verse ia (cund in ihe Dnip). 61, 170. 212. 249. 346. 367. 371 ( kalpaiarti-likhita 
devipuraoe '), 374-5. 376. 377, 393. 447. 369-370. 370. 

11. 5rAtfAalriyt.bKnui.fl. pp. 263-9. 28(. 292. 356. 

12. DinatHyi-taumudi. pp 26. 160. 

13. NUyoeira paddhali (ol Vidyakara Vajapeyin. ASS edl. pp. 5CO-510. 

14. Dwtapuja loltva (ol Raghunandanai. pp. 3. 28. 29. 57-38, 43. 44. 

15. S’tpi-laUrm. Vol I. pp 25. 65. 72, 75. 76. 77 C kalpatara-dhru-drvl- 
purine'). 96. 89. », 102 (‘ pOjSratn&kar* devipuiioan. ‘>. 127. 130. 132. 145. 154. 
299, 319. 324-S. 399, *01. 410-1, 431, 490. 535. 607. 663. 666 (‘kalpaUna devi- 
puraoam'l. 668. 689 T dinaratnikarr devipurSnaip '). 800 815. 827 I'pnLMhA- 
kaada-kalpatarau devipuranam ’ kr.ya cintAmaoaii flevipjrinam 'i. 828 Ckima- 
rupiya-rabor.dhe aniti agarr dcvipurSuajp ’), 852. 800; Vol. II. pp. 20. 66. 153. 
299, 320. 372, 414 C kalpatarau devlpurfioaqt ’). 417. 419. 437, 504 (kalpatarau 
drvlpui&nirp ’), 614. 614-S (' kaii»taiau devipuranam ), 615, 617. 651 <‘pu)4- 
rain&kaie devipurfinaip ’>. 

16. iVil yacauypradipa. pp, 147, 290. 

17. Kilnc is. pp. 8. 80. 88. 1(0, 116. 112. 112-3. 157, 230-1. 284. 479. 592. 

18. Vidhoi'O-patiiata (Vol. 1), pp. 588-592 (a lung attract on lokwhoma). 

19. HaiibhakiiiHisa. pp. 1178 1179, 1180. 




ON VALID TESTS OF LINGUISTIC HYPOTHESES 

By 

D. D. KOSAMBI. Poona 

li i* known that in any connected piece ol writing T' language stream "| 
tl)e number o< word* used twice is fat less than that used only once. The 
number occur ting three times is still less, and the drop continues rapidly. 
The Harvard philologist George Kingsley ZIPS’ has proposed a " law" for this, 
the number of words used n times being, according to him. propoit>onal to 
"■* u. 24 : 2, 40 44 j , The main purpose of this note is to raise serious 
objections to this inverse square "law" These objections are statistical. 
I maintain Uiat no such law, whatever the expedient, will do for the data 
so far given because the fit is not sufficiently good even when the best ex- 
ponent is taken by calculations on the logarithmic scale (i, 25-26 ; 2, 43 : 
5. 63>. To put this in non technical language : to every head, there will be 
one cube shaped wooden box that fits best, but in general, a rubber cap or a 
felt hat of the right sia- will fit better, ami the latter is more likely to indicate 
a contour of the skull. 

1. As my attention was first called to the problem by the Old-Kanarese 
word counts of Mr. M. G. Vcnkatcaiva (working under the direction of 
Mr. C. R. Ranks kan). I shall illustrate the accepted statistical method by 
an application to his data. K. V, P denote three works in Halagannada. 
entitled the Kanrajamorta, Votldthodkant. and Pamptictakam respectively. 
For purposes of testing it will be necessary to group together the small fre- 
quencies at the ends, and sufficient to present the counts as follows : 

TABLE l 

Obstrvtd Expttttd 



Fr. 


K 


V 


p 


Touta 


K 


V 


P 


1. 


.1241 


2990 


1087 


7318 


3220-6 


30413 


10501 


2. 


270 


m 


62 


613 


278-6 


2631 


91-3 


3. 


62 


71 


19 


152 


669 


632 


219 


4. 


40 


45 


14 


99 


436 


411 


14-3 


s. 


29 


22 


7 


58 


25-5 


2*1 


8-4 


at 


39 


47 


18 


104 


458 


432 


150 


Total 


3681 


3476 


1207 


M64 


36810 


34763 


1207-0 



The expected numbers are calculated on the assumption that the 
Ihire works are uniform in the structure of their language stream, 
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whence it follows that ilie lalio of the figure in each 'expected - cell to the 
total at the foot of it* column mutt lx- Hu same a-. the cuireqx tiding ratio 
o( tin- marginal totals Tltr numbers «> obtained are rounded off to the fitvt 
decimal, taking due care to preserve tlvc tools each way As >l is clear that 
the expected and lixtetved totals will never coincide in practice. sonx method 
of calculating the magnitude ol the discrepancy and of judging its seri<«isni-.v 
is necessary This, for the case in hand, is Kail Pearson's test, y being 
the sum obtained by squaring the- difference between each expectation and 
observation, and dividing the square by the cxixcted number This sum i* 
here about 22-25. and inasmuch as ten of the given eighteen entire- could 
have been made 3t will witheut disturbing the totals, we enter tlx- tables of 
*” (l<> be found in any standard text on statistics, such as R. A. Pisiikxs 
Slalutieai Methods for Research Woikfsl with 10 degrees of Irredom It is 
then found that the probability of exceeding this value of Iks between 
01 and 02. That ». we should, on thr hypothesis <d uniformity between tlx 
three works, expect to obtain such a result not oftenei than oner in fifty timc< 
but not to rarely as only once in a hundred trials. This is hardly in favour 
of the hypothesis, though the - level of significance - is to some extent a mattei 
of individual choice, just as the fit of a hat would depend uixxi the wearer 
If P were smaller than -05, as it is here, the statistician would take tlx hypo- 
thesis as contradicted, following the standard practice of his trade. 

Thi* test is surely more exact than anything suggested by Zip* (5 > or 
his critics (4), judging from the reference material to which I have access 
here. If the same test be applied to the data for the S and the V. it wiU be 
found that the two works are compatible. P being not less than about 02. 
which is not at all serious That is. the Kavirajamdtta and the Vodtjard- 
tlhane follow aboil the same frequency laws, but the Panrpditxtakam is deci- 
dedly of a different nature. Tlx main cause of the discrepancy Iks in words 
of frequency two. of which the V has too many and the P far too few 

2. Applying this *• teu to Zipt's data, we reach the following conclu- 
sions : Taking together his number, for Chinese and Pteutian Latin with 
Eldridce's for American newspaper English (I, 23: 2. 26-28). the value of 
X‘ l* enormous and virtually excludes the very notion of uniformity. O! 
the three. Peiping Chines* and Plautian Latin are closest together, as would 
be expected from the fact that Euiridce did not count numerals and proper 
noun* (2. 25). We note in passing that the totals as givai by Zn-r need 
two corrections, that for Qtirxse being 3342 instead of hi* 3332. and for 
Eldridge's English. 6001 in place of 6002. Testing the two language, counted 
by Zipf. however we find *’ aboit 408, which for 17 degrees of freedom 
give* a probability of 001. alrrvw exactly, about one chance in a thousand 
that the two languages follow the same frequency law. the discrepancy arising 
mainly in frequencies 5 and 15. 

Finally, the sane test applies to any proposed law of frequency, in parti- 
cular to the inverse square law For sufficiently extended counts, the ex- 
pected number of word* occurring n times would be given by 6N/<»n)' t or 
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•6079N7n*. where N is the total number of distinct words counted The 
square of each dixrcpancy is again divided by the expected number : the 
ratios are added together for the value of , 5 . It will be found that of all the 
six sets of counts cited here, the 'law 1 applies best to Chinese. It is again 
fitmsary to group together the smaller frequencies at the end (in testing 
by x- 4 he «x|XKlcd frequency should not in any cell fall much below ten) 
and for 17 degrees of freedom. 1 obtain a value of 2M7 whereas the 
value (or P -05 is 27-567. The liL then, r* hardly satisfactory ; the best that 
can be said about the pro|**ed law is that the data for Chinese does not 
contradict it so decisively as that for the remaining languages. 

3. To apply these simple tests, little knowledge of statistical theory, 
none of pure mathematics, is required. Tl>e labour involved is (rifling when 
it is considered that final conclusions are to Ik drawn from data far more 
laboriously compiled and that their validity is to be tested. 1 1 is surprising, 
therefore, to note that nowhere m the work of Zrn, nor in the criticisms of 
Joos Id) nor the arguments advanced by an able mathematician like Stonk 
<5, 60 61 , 63-64) ra there any idea of testing goodness of fit or significance. 
As Ihe U S. A are fortunate in possessing many statisticians of eminences, I 
shall offer a few suggestions here, and leave it to the philologist* to work 
them out. if they sec fit to do so. 

None of the invcnc exponent laws lit at all well, though each exponent 
may be said to characterize the sample from which it was calculated just as 
the best fitting cubical box would characterize a skull. For Kaeding's data 
(2, 23). the three counts given by ZlP»’. as wdl as the three ul Kanarcse with 
which I illustrated the ,= test, a type B series derived Irom the Poisson distri- 
bution or one of Ncymans " contagious “ distributions (6) would be found, 
to fit far better. But the same scries would not do for all the samples any 
belter than the same box or hat for all heads ; the statistics would be of a 
descriptive 'type. lacking the attractive il fictitious Newtonian simplicity of the 
inverse square law. supplemented by an appeal to Sc ire. hunger, IlEISENBEPC. 
DiR.sc (5, 61). Another interesting possibility, il a Poissonian or type B series 
is found to fit well, would be of estimating the passive vocabulary of the 
•zrram. words not used at all, by extrapolation ; the “ maximum-likelihood ” 
formulae for estimating the words of zero frequency from a supposed Poisson 
distribution can be worked out very easily, but are not given here inasmuch 
as the said distribution, which is virtually a random distribution, docs not fit. 

A far more serious matter is that of properly randomised sampling. 
Zipf and his followers wish to characterize an entire language, sometimes all 
languages, by means <>( their counts. But the total number o! words in the 
respective language streams is always enormous in comparison with tbc num- 
ber that can be counted (with obvious exceptions like Anglo-Saxon or 
Sumerian); therefore every precaution has to be taken to avoid bias. This, 
again, is a matter to which the statisticians haw devoted a good deal of time : 
standard methods of randomisation exist which might very well be considered 
Mom the work of counting is begun. It is to be noted that ZlPF S seafaring 
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poinl (I, 24) disappear with increased size ol Hie sample, as well at in ou: 
teals of significance. 

Finally, it mu-4 be slated that statistics is not jusl a laborn.u rnetlmd 
ol cont indict mg the pleasing conclusions obtained by the common sense ol 
llie pliikrfoRist. For example, analysis ol vaiiance may be apphr-d to the 
combined data lor thirteen languages 13, 61. 65 1 using tlic percentages given 
by ZtrK The conclusions are that the languages are remarkably uniloem, 
that tlscrc tt no difference between the classic and the modem languages, that 
there is a tremendous difference between the consonants idkgpb on p. 61 
and the run It on 65, whether they be taken in these two bl-xks or separately. 
For any two entries in Ziff's table, the difference ol 3-36 per cent is to be 
taken as significant at the 5 % level ; lor the means between two language, 
this should be divided by V10. lor two consonants, by Vl3. A caution is 
necessary n that the use of percentages can be objectionable : il all the pri • 
centages were taken, every language would base the same total 100. But il the 
use be allowed in the present ca«e. the information which 1 give and which 
does not contradict ZiPF is partially summarised in the following table : 

TABLE II 

Analysis of Vmiaiuc 



Source 


d. t 


ion -squares 


mean sq. 


ratio 


Unguagen 


12 


15-424060 


1-216338 


110967)-' 


blocks t-b vs. m-r 


l 


78- 736*62 


— 


5575* " 


Conaoeants witfun 
a block 


8 


376 2701*7 


47-033773 


33-JOI6*" 


tang. X bicks 


12 


25192508 


2099376 


1 4866* 


rttidual 


96 


135-574283 


1412232 


(» d. U»8.i7l 


Total 


129 


631 197®) 


•1 -893007 


3-4647 



Here the blocks are the two sets of consonants. It h> seen that the langu- 
ages behave differently in the two sets, but this has not the enormous signi- 
ficance ol the difference between consonants. 
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pp 195. 

4. Martin Joo* : Language. XII, 1936. 196-210. 
y G. K. Ziff : Language XIII. 1937. 63-70. 

6. Jerzy Neyman : A/inais el Malhemeiical Slotalies X. 1939 3557. 



THE NOSE-RING IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 

By 

R. T. S. MILLAR, Bombay. 



H" 1939 1 publiihfd a paper on the * Antiquity of Ibe Hindu No*e-omarocnt " 
in the Arntah of ihc Bhandarkar Intitule (Vol. XIX, pp. 313 331) in which 1 tried 
to prove that thin ornament is a foreign importation into Indian culture. 1 further 
traced the history of this cmirooit in Indian sources from A.D. 1000 coward* but 
w “ to trace any references to it in Indian sources pr»r to A.D. 10)0. In 
vie* of these finding. I was curious to investigate the history’ of this ornament 
prior to A.l>. 1000 in any source other than Indian and accordingly carried on a 
ntrmry perusal of thr Bible. To my great surprise I found in the Bible some 
reference* to the rese- jewels. in this connection I had a diroiejon with my friend 
Prof. D. D. Kosamsi, who advised me to consult icmr scholar, competent to study 
all the references to the nose -ring in the Bible and to prepare a critical note on 
them for publication in the /Vcw Wn. Antiquary. As a result of Prof. Kosamiu's 
inouiry through Prof. John MACUAN of the Wilson Cotlege Bombay. I was fortu- 
nately introduced to Prof. R. T. S. Mil LA* of the same College who kindly agreed 
to my request and priporid the folkiwing interesting note on the ” Nose-ring in 
the Od Testament I take this opportunity of U Linking all the* friends lor their 
willing co-operation in pursuing my inquiry about the antiquity of the Nose orna- 
ment prior to A.R lOttt Prof. Miua» thinks that thr custom of wearing the nrwe- 
rmg might have come to the Hebrews from the ancestors they had in common with 
other Semitic people*- P. K. GCDC.J 

The following docs not attempt to be more than a note on the use of 
the Hebrew word nttem in the Old Testament oe Hebrew Bible. The signi- 
ficance of this Ib that it indicates that wee- rings were in me among the 
people of the Hebrews several centuries before Christ. 

The word nnem means an ornament in the shape of a ring, and this 
seems always to have been made of gold. The dictionary gives two mean- 
ings : “ nose-ring ” and " ear ring ", bccauie in some places where it is used 
it is obviously attached to the mwc. and in others it is certainly an ornament 
for the ears. 

There are eleven passages in the Old TeUament where the word is u*d : 

Cennis 24, verres 22. 30, 47. 

Genrcis 35, verse 4 . 

Eiod.is 32. verses 2. 3. 

Eiodu. 35, vmc 22. 

Judge* 8, verses 24, 25, 26. 

Isaiah 3. ver* 21. 

Erekid 16. verse 12. 

Hosea 2, verse 13. 

Job 42. verse 11. 

Proverbs II. verse 22. 

Proverbs 25, verse 12. 
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In Ivro of the above passage. there is a direct reference to cars T1w 
fust is Genesis 35, 4. The Hebrew is as follows : 
wvih hann'zamln '■ slier b'oznthem : 
which is translated in the Authorised Vcriion o( the Bible as 
" all their earring which were in their ears.'' 

The Revised Version trans^tes : 

“ the rings which were in their ear? ; " 
and Professor Moffatt. in .4 A'ew Translation of tkr 8t )>U. as 
“ their amulets of ear-rings." 

The other is Exodus 32. 2. 3. 

“ wayyomer '• Ifhem ah’ron par*qu nizmf hazzihSbh ‘•sher 
b*'ozr^ nShekhem b'nekhem abh'nOchekhem " 

" And Aaron said unto them 
" Break off the golden earrings, which are in the ears of 
your wives, of your sons, and of your daughters." (A. V.> 

" Break off the golden rings" (R V.J 

Moffatt also translates tamnts. 

As the word ntitm (plural n*x4mim) m these passages undoubtedly 
means an earring, the earlier translators seem to have attempted to rc3d this 
meaning into the word in all cases where that was at all possible. The 
Scptuagint (the Greek version of the Okl Testament) translate*, in all ca-*s 
by motion, an earring. The Vulgate follows suit with inoures, but finds 
difficulty in two passages, where it uses other These will be dealt 

with later. The Author Bed Version (English. 1611) followed (he Vulgate, 
translating by eentn[ except in these two cases. The Revised Ver.ion 
( English. 1884) alters to nose-ring in a number of passage, and vrms to 
give the correct rendering in mo* cases. This, with Moffat’s Translation, 
may be treated as the last word on the abject as far as translation b 
concerned. 

Besides the passage dealt with above, there are several of the passages 
in question where there seems to be little doubt that earrings are referred to. 
These are : 

Judges 8. 24 

uthmu-II Ish nezetr sh-1116 kl-nixme aihibh lahem Id yishm*’EDm hem 

"give me every man the earrings of his prey (for they had golden ear- 
rings, because they were Ishmadites)’’ (A. V.) 

The R. V. and Moffatt also translate earrings. 

Job 42. 11 

" wayitt-nfl 16 ish nezem zdhibh eftidh " 

’’every man gave him .... an earring of gold " (A. V.) 

"every man gave him. .. .a ring of gold " (R. V.) 

“ a pold ring" (Moffatt) 
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The chief reason for the assumption that earring is the correct translation 
in there pawages is that the rings seem to be for wearing by men. and all 
the evidence shows that nose-rings were only worn by women. 

Three of the passages just dealt with ( Genesis 35. 4. Exodus. 32. 2, 3. 
and Judge 8. 24) have an interest of their own as indicating that the tings 
described were associated with heathen practices or heathen peoples. In the 
first passage Jacob’s household is purified by putting away strange gods and 
divesting themselves of their earrings. In the second passage earrings are 
melted down to make the golden calf which the Israelites worshipped sin- 
fully in the wilderness. In rite third passage, earrings are taken from the 
defeated Ishmaclites. It was considered natural that they abould have golden 
earrings, because they traded for gold and silver, which they brought from 
Egypt and Arabia. Pliny (Afaf&raf History xi. 50) refers to the wearing 
of earrings by men of the East There is said to be no such custom among 
the Bedawin (the descendants of the Ishmadites) today. The earrings seem 
to have been regarded as amulets. (See Mofpatt's translation and Peake’s 
Commentary on the Bible.) 

There are three passages where the meaning of the word might be cither 
“ earring " or “ nosering ”. There are : 

Exodus 35. 22 

"wayyabhofl hi’*nadrim al-hanrashim k6l n'dhibh 

lebh hfhJiiu bab wanezem Wtabba’ alh w*khGrr&t kolk'li z&h&bh 

*' And they came, both men and women, as many as were willing hearted, 
and brought bracelets, and earrings and rings, and tablets all jewels of 
gold.” <A. V.) 

“ brooches and earrings and signet-rings and armlets, all jewels 

of gold " (R. V., which in the margin gives the alternative reading nose- 
rings for wings). 

Moffatt translates earrings. 

In this passage there « another word hah. here translated bracelets or 
brooches, which means usually a hook or ring put into the nose of animals 
such as the camel, and which may here mean nose rings. It does not “«m 
to be used for a human ornament elsewhere. 

Proverbs 25. 12 

" nezem zSMbh yab*ll-khathem mokhiab tekh&m al-Ozen Bhdma’ath ’’ 

“ As an earring of p>ld, and an ornament of fine gold, so is a wire 
reprover upon an obedient ear." (A. V.) 

The Revised Version is the same, but gives the marginal alternative 
noserag. 

“ A golden earring, a necklace of rare gold, an apt word is like that." 
(Moffatt) 
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Here the content seem to provide a case for taking the meaning a* 
tarring, though nosering. as in the last passage, has the support ol the Re- 
vised Version margin. 

Hoeca 2. 13 

•' dphaqadhti 'aleha eth-ymfc habb-alim -sher taqtfr 14hem ivatta- 
>dh r.izmSh w-helyAtMh" 

“ And I will visit upon her the days ol Baalim, wherein she burned 
incense to them, and she decked her sell with her earrings and her 
jewels" (A. V.) 

The Revised Version again has nose-rings as an alternative reading in 
the margin 

“ decking herself with rings and jewels" (MQrpATT) 

In this last passage there is again a inference to heathen practices. 
Piflwlar religious ideas requited certain ornaments for holy days (compare 
the Koran, Sura 20 verse 61 : cm the day of ornament fie. the feast day) 
be your meeting). There das nc* seem to be any evidence that nose-rings 
were regarded as amulets, but they may have been worn with other ornaments 
on holy days. 

There remain four passages where the word ntiem undoubtedly means 
nose-ring;. In each of these the word is used along with the Hebrew word 
’aph. which means nose. They are : 

Genesis 24, 47, Promt* 11. 22. Isaiah 3. 21. Ezekiel 16. 12. Genesis 24. 47. 
" wa’Ssim harncicm a!-'app5h " 

"I jwt the ear-ring upon her face" <A.V.) 

“ the ring on her nose" (R. V. and Moffatt). 

"suspend! inaure$ ad omamendam faciem eius" (Vulgate) 

"kai pericthcka aute ta erexia" (Scptuagim) 

Here the Septuagint. the Vulgate and tin; Authorised Version all continue 
to translate earring. They get out of the difficulty created by the presence 
of the word 'epk. by translating it lace, which is posable in some contexts. 
But it is unlikely here, and in any case could hardly stand for tar 

Ezekiel 16. 12 

"wa’cttSn n«em nl-appcfch wa'*ghllim al-oznfiyikh" 

" I put a jewel on thy forehead, and earrings in thine ears" (A. V.) 
which also has nose a* a marginal alternative for lorehtad). 

“ 1 put a ring upon thy now. and earrings in thine ears" (R. V.) 
Moffatt is similar. 

"et dedi inaurem super <* tuum” (Vulgate) 

The prophet is here describing the beauty that God has bestowed on 
Jerusalem, who is depicted as a falte woman who has made evil use of the 
beauty and ornaments that hare been given her. There is no doubt at aU 
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that a nrae-ring a the ornament referred to Another word ' • ghilim h used 
lor earring*. 

Isaiah 3. 21 

" luitabbSoth wnizmc ha’Sph *" 

(The wor<i preceding this is haU'hishim. which means charms or corn- 
Ids and is translated by the Authorised Version as aaninti). 

“The rings, and nose jewels'" (A. V. and R V.) 

*’ signet-rings and nose-rings (Moffatt) 

' et annulos et gemmas in (route pendente* *' (Vulgate I 

Here the Vulgate departs from its use o( the word inauies. and trans- 
lates by the nondescript word gernmes It uses inauics to translate bail"- 
h<h him in the preceding verse. This is part o I a catalogue of the ornaments 
worn by the proud women of Jerusalem, who Isaiah says will lie made depi- 
late for their pride and luxury. 

Proverbs 11. 22 

“ nciem rahabh b*’aph Jj'xir ishshah yiipha »~$Srath i&'&rn " 

•’ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout so i* a fair woman which is 
without discretion." ( A. V and R V ) 

The Revised Version gives ring in the margin as an alternative for 
jewel. 

"a golden ring in the snout of a sow . ."(Moffatt) 

"circulus aureus in naribus suis" (Vulgate) 

“ enotion en rinl hues ” (Septuagir.t) 

Here the word is used humorously in a simile, but it must mean a now- 
ring such as ladies wear, as it is in a nose, albeit a pig'* nop-. Moffatt 
makes this dear by translating by the word sou The Vulgate uses yet an- 
other word circulus. but the Septuagint sticks to enoiion 

Tl>e passage in Genesis 24 tells us something more about the ring in 
question. In verse 22 it is described as 

*’ nezem zAhAbh beqa* mishqak) " " a golden caning o( hall-a-shekel weight " 
(A. V.) "a golden ring" (R. V.) "a golden nose-ring weighing a quarter 
o( an ounce" (Moffatt). This ring wa9 taken by Abraham’s servant Eliezer 
to put on the nose of Rebecca, who was to become the wife of Isaac. Abra- 
ham’s son. 

The passages in which the word n/iem undoubtedly means nose-ring 
do not all show a very favourable attitude to such ornaments This, and the 
places at which we find the word used, seem to indicate that the noee-ring 
was a foreign importation, or at any rate regarded as such from the (act that 
it was used by the heathen tribes with whom the Israelites wen* surrounded. 
Isaiah regards the use of nose-rings and other ornaments as symbolic of the 
pride of the women of Jerusalem, who arc to be punished for that very fault 
and all their finery taken away. This prophecy was probably written about 
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735 bc. and Isaiah was priXesting ugainst the stale of a flans and in parti- 
cular the luxury of Jerusalem at the beginning of the reign nf Ahaz king of 
Judah. Tlic prophecy of Etckicl is later, probably at the time nf the exile 
about 5% nc Here the ncee-ringa. with the crown and the ear tings, ate 
symbolical of the btesings which God has showered on Jerusalem. But Jeru- 
salem hat! abused these bounties (vetscs 15 to 191 and they haw been a >n.ue 
to her ; and as a punithment she will be carried away captive into Assyria. 

The section of Genesis from which the fust pass'ige (Genesis 22) comes 
belongs to the so-called Jahwehistie narrative, the date of whose compilation 
must have been about 850 B.c The reference to nose rings must belong to 
this original writing of the story, or an even earlier tradition and not to the 
later period when the different parts of which the Pentateuch rs made up 
were put together. It is thus earlier than the other passages just referred to 
and it is obvious that the giving of the nosc-rmg as a token is accepted as 
the natural thing. The story purports to belong to prc-lsraelitish times, when 
the patriarchs were wttling in Canaan and had not yet abandoned their noma- 
dic existence- Thar way of life may be S3id therefore to have been akin to 
that of the Bcdawin. with whom they recognised their kinship in the story 
of the half-brothers Isaac and Ishmael. It is not surprising therefore to find 
that the Bcdawin have kept the cuttom of using nose-rings to the present day 
“ The ccnantenLs (of the Bcdawin) are bracelets, collars, ear and nine-rings 
of gold, silver or silver-gilt." (Biuton, Pi/grinurgr to M ecco. page 376.) 
The supposition is that as the Israelites became a settled people and their 
nobility grew more luxurious, the wearing of jewels was more and more con- 
fined to the rich, and was frowned upon by the stricter sort of religious people. 

It does not look as if the origin of the w-earing of the nosering is to bc 
found among the Hebrews, hit the custom might well hast come to them 
from the ancestors they had in common with other Semitic peoples. 




THE DIPAKALIKA OF SULAPANI WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE VYAVAHARA SECTION* 

By 

SURES CHANDRA DANERJI. Dacca. 



Prol. Kant, rightly observes that next lo JiinQtavahana Sulapaiji is the 
most authoritative Bengali writer on DharmaSstra. Kccrm investigations 
into the mbandha literature of Bengal haw. to a great extent, shaken the 
claim of Raghunandana to a ixxsition next only to JlmutavShana. Sfllapaoi 
was a pkccttr worker in the lidd. He did the spade-work and made the field 
sjnootlier and easier for Raghunandana. Raghunandana has drawn profusely 
upon Sulapaci. Our admiration for the great " Smarts " naturally dwindles 
away a good deal when we take into confederation many of $ulapa#i's texts 
he incorporated in his works often without acknowledgment, and has thus 
allowed hirodf to go perilously to the verge of plagiarism. It was certainly 
the works of Sulapaiji covering an extensive field of the religious law of the 
Hindus that inspired Raghunandana and supplied him with a model. This 
is a very probable view and is supported by the abduce of earlier writings 
exactly on the same line. Although the works of Raghunandana are of no 
small intrinsic value yet the Smaria Bhattacarya must be said to haw built 
a magnificent edifice of which the foundation was laid down by his worthy 
predecessor. 

Not cnly in importance but chronologically also SQlapagi comes altei 
JimiiUvShana as a nibarxlhakiira in Bengal. 

The IHpakalika is a commentary on the Vajfiavalkya Samhita It ap 
pears to be one of the earliest works of Sulapfuii. if not the earliest Unlike 
his other works which are ritualistic and have more or less an academic 
interest only the Dipokaiika relates to practical secular laws. The Yajfta- 
valkyaSaiphitii is divided into three sections— (1) Acflra (Religious and 
moral observances), fii) Vyavaham (Civil Judicature), fiii) Prayatotta 
(Penances). The second chapter of the Dipakalika contains the comments 
on the legal section (Vyavahara-adhySya). Herein wc get an insight into 
the actual legal system in vogue in ancient India, particularly in Bengal, and 
can gather much material for a comparative study of the British Jurispru- 
dence. 



•For details about SOUpfini and his works see (1) Journal of the Asia tit 
Swirly ol Bmtat. Vol. XI, 1915 ipp 31M06i. (2) Vretc kMo-nveta of SulapSai. 
Ed. S. C BAKOUI </. H. Q . Dee- 1941). (3) Bkoralavmia P*u»a and Ma^ia. 
1348 B.S.. !4) Sk Sakitya Petty* Paltiki, Ckt. 1911, (5) A voUimt of studies in 
hutotety presented to P. V. KANE. (pp. 53 to 62). 
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The Vapiavalkye -smrli lta> three areal comment arie* toiide* tin* Dipoka- 
likti The Bcfobitfi ol Viwatapa.’ though and forcible In *tyle is. 

rxcetking the Vyavnhira section. extremely voluminous ami ju-tly provokes 
Vijruvnesvara In call it like/ a- while Vijflinc-'vara lnms4.ll i> ojvii to the 
same chaiae- Mis Mitak'Ord. with its bewildering numhrr of quotation*. is 
really a digest and tot a commentary It belies its name it is in (act npan 
vrilcksata. In voluminousne** AimrAditya’* (or, Aparfokas i commentary* 
known as the Aparirka beats even the Milak-ntd like which this is also a 
digest. It lacks in lucidity, and the long extracts from tlie potanas indulged 
in by the author make it very tedious tending Both Visvardpa and Apa- 
rarka frequently introduce diKUsrmns based on tin* Pfirvamim4qi*s and the 
Vedlnta etc. The commentaries on the Acua and PrflyasCitta sections are 
typical of this. These arc max** where many are apt to low their way. 
Sulapani s work is the briefest without sacrifice of lucidity. It i> free from 
any recondite discussions and is written in a non technical language It i< 
mtelligihle even to the ordinary student The vyavahiira section of the Bala 
krida. in its brevity and clearness, seems to have inspired Sulap.ini. This 
inference is supported by the fact that SulapSni mention* Vrgvaiupn oftencr 
titan he does the other commentators- Sulapfuji has very ckarly and ably 
given us an exposition of the then current legal system with a thorough grasp 
of the sublet- matter. This stems to lend colour to the tradition that he was 
a judge of LakunaoMOU of Bengal. The Vipakaliki is original and comes 
directly to the text and docs rot, like other commentaries, especially the subtle 
and encyclopaedic, though undoubtedly authoritative. Milakjara, create a 
labyrinth by citations of views and counterviews. The Milaksard is a took 
of reference. The Dipr.kaUkd is a lawyer’s hand book The relation of Sdla- 
ponl to Vijnancivara is much the same as that of Kulluka to Medhatithi on 
Manu Both SOlapajii and Kulluka aim at simplification and preparation 
of ” made «»i« ". 

The stupendous digests of Visvarupa. Vijftanc&vata and Aparirka could 
not satisfy the needs of the general readers of Bengal. They were bored 
with polemic discussions and hair splitting niceties. The DipakrJtkd came 
just in linn and supplied tto longfelt need Sulaparji could not escape the 
influence of Vijftanesvara It would have been surprising if ho could or if 
he did. Bat he has never blindly followed the MittkgariUcara. and had 
always an open mind and tlie courage and independence to differ where 
difference was necessary. For example, ViJMncivara explains Purvavadi 
(Y5j. II. 17. N. S. P.l as that person who asserts to have fust acquired and 



1. Ed. T. Gaoapati Sfcmd : Trivandrum Sk. Series. 192?. 

2. Cp. fW t.’ilf'RftsjdH — N. S. Pros Ed. of the YaiHoteikyaSeiitkiti 
(p. I. I 31. 

3. (i> N. S. Prem Ed.. Bombay 1926 
<ii) Ed. Setlur. Madras 

* Anand&irarca Sk. Series, Poona. I»t. 
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m joyed the disputed properly and not tl H - lirst complainant 1 Sulajiipi 
rejects tliis and interprets PflrvavfidJ as the complainant' Tie word ysftfan 
(under \’3j. II. 117. N. S. P.i also has been differently interpreted. 7 In- 
stances of such difference* are many. 

The Mtf. of this important work of Sulapani are not many. Besides 
the one in the India Ollier, there are only three copies nf this book. They 
belong resiKdively to 

( 1 > Srtnfltha Siromaoi of Navadripa ' 

(2> University of Dacca." 

(3* Govt. Sk. College. Calcutta " 

<>\ a companion of the last two Mss. that were available at the time of 
writing this paper it «rms that there were two recensions of the Dipakal\ka. 
The shorter reemoon is represented by the Sanskrit College Ms. which 
omits a number of versa and also a considerable portiem o! the commentary 
as found in the Dacca University Ms. The Sanskrit College Ms. in places 
copies verbatim from the Mild kuna. Such infringements cannot be expected 
of a renowned scholar like SQbiuoi For these omsidc rat tons the Dacca 
University Ms seems to be the gmuire Mpokdika The other one is un- 
dcubtcdly corrupt. For this corruption the scribe may possibly be responsi- 
ble. Fie perhain was a follower of the MUakfora and could not get out of 
its influence, and unconsciously incorjiorated the MUUna'S while copying 
down thr IHpvkrJiha 

Besides a faithful commentary the Dacca University Ms. also contains 
a full list of verses of Yljftavalkya commented upon by $QlapOni. This list 
must have been made according to the recension of Yfijflavalkya recognised 
in Bengal Tie verse* in this list differ considerably from those given in the 
N. S. Press Ed. which probably represents the South Indian recension of the- 
YajAaralkyaSar/ihiM. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that Sulapani does not even mention 
Jimutavfihana or his works although his views on the IMyabhiga section 
seem to agree substantially with those of JlmOtavAhana 

Ai lias already been said the PipabcUka seems to be the earliest work 
of Sulapapi, for. contrary to his usual practice, the authoi does not mention 



5 Cp. •pTRPt HOT i-BWiilrgHiffc 5t wft H g-tS: 

N. S. P. p. 129. I. 9. 

6. Cp. wreiUlft*: 'tlfW’il mm:, * a 'PWJlfat: sft wren* gW, “ wrJl 
nftwfc *'m <pt 3 wwnf: (Y3j. li. 23 b. n. s. p.> rflrfwt -faewra:. 

7. Cp. Mit—wsftfedr ftfaf: ( i^valtya.Sen'h.ta. N. S. P— p. 2031. 

Dip*,— ■ snjftlwn jipira. 

8. holier J o) Sk. A/m. hy Mint Vd. III.. Page KM, No. 1147. 

9. No 602 10. No. II, 78. 
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here any other book of himself. SQIapSai subsuiucntly elaborated certain 
section* of this earlier work into such authoritative Ixxik* ;» Ihr fhtiddha- 
vivtka, the Prdyaitilta viveke and the Sarpbmidha-vireka. 

Many of the quotation* horn the Dharmaiftstras in the Dipakaltki 
cannot be located because tbry arc not found either in the Vahgavflsl edit urn 
of the Oiutviritiosaiihili or the Sm/tbidm Samuccaya The absence of these 
verses in the above editions is explainable by the suimise that there probably 
existed different recensions of the works now entirely lost, and seems to prove 
the antiquity of SOIap&Qi's works. Many of the verses of Katy&yana may 
be located with the help of the excellent edition of the Katyaj<ma.im,U- 
siroddh&ra. 

The following works and authors ate mentioned in the Vyavaluira section 
of the Dipahalikd 

Katyflyana, Manu, Brhaspati, Narada, Vyasa, Ramiyana. Vasistha. 
Samvarta, Gautama, Vr?ou, Pitimaha, Devala. Sarikha-Likhita. Brddhamanu. 
(sometimes Brhanmanu) Ufanas, Marlci, Hariia. 

Description of Manuscripts of THE DIpakauka. 

Oda.Ua Sanskrit College Ms. No. 11. 78. 

Size : 171" X 4'. 

Folios : 1-73. Complete. 

Characters : Bengali. 

Lines : 8 liner to a page except the laa which contains 4. 

Material : Brown Indian paper. 

Beginning — tfrfftani RH: l ^ f WTJTpp etc. 

End : VMkvrm<ii4 ^ II 

Colophon : jfo grjfan RiWjPJWPl dfeEWlfttafalWt WWm flWt 

II 

Pot-cokphOT : OtMivntm II Sc} II UrilH-Mia an: II tHiwn *«» 

it«i: ii • ii tltanronmw u 

Scribe : Ramacaraija (written on ltd. Ifa) in English). 

Date : 14th September. 1824 a.d. ("» 

Remarks : The Ms. abounds in slips of pen and marginal corrections. 
It doe rot seem to be the genuine commentary of SulapAi)i because certain 
portions of the Mitdkfara are copied verbatim in it. A considerable portion 
of the commentary as fcsind in the other Ms. are omitted by it. Many 
verses arc rot commented upon. This Ms. wcto to have been copied by 
somebody (may be a teacher) for the Govt. Sanskrit College. Calcutta, be- 
cause the following is written on foi. 1 a 

Government Sanskrit College. Calcutta. 

Written by Ramacarana. 14 Sept. 1824. 
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Dacca University Ms. So. 602. 

Size : 19*" X 4* ’. 

Folios : 1-130. Complete. 

Characters : Bengali. 

Line : Six lines to a page on an average. 

Material : Brown Country paper worn out at the edges, dampsoiled. 
Beginning : '*/. aril HR: I Ml: etc. 

Fnd : qrgitfitrlta 1 y<iwii ^ihi ; i*-:i-:i<: Rtf; <iph 4 (?) sremeftfiT 1 
Colophon : tJgfeJlMlH'flra •-flKdSIwfttft’trci flRR=R2l4TflT 'frl*- 

flWRf T<ft<i»V*nq: OTflR: II 
Scribe and date—? 

Remarks : Fairly correct with rare marginal corrections. Contains 3 lull 
list ol vnws Ion the upper and lower margins) commented upon by SCdap&oi. 
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CANDLSVARA’S INDEBTEDNESS TO SRIDATfA 



Mr. now Mahantahnp.idh y i ya I !’• V MNh has divoted <>im H>' j.;* 

363 51 of his II ill ary "/ D*t,ma-6ilrv. Vnl P li> Sr.iLirtj I itidliy.iva ami has said 
on p. SO. Tlu Samnruf-w/ifia is mcminncd in Hit- A'.r v.i— r«w».ti U i pp Ini 17'* 
!W> >•( Cavifc'vaia and in Sub pi in'. Duit"twnirintu Sttdaiiu ntntr lr<- 
mitnllv quoted in the .iiiiJ/ktAtiyakioiHimH i.l ('.nimUiiandi Ilian »ln>..| any 
nllxT out he 01 w.«k.’ lln- above J.Uciivnl nf Mr K\s Axs r*.i yiaila.ii ..i 
e\h*u*tive lisi <i( ihr authors or work. quoting Stirialla. a. llte lailif i. a!-- quoted 
by V3ca*»ti Miirn in Ins -TVcrtll Cmtam<mi.< and hy Kiiclinnamlam in his ^v.ial 
7’a/ii'a-<. IIui we are cnmvrnrd in this paper only wiili CnndKvnta’s inrWu.rtnc- 
<■> ^idaiu, », both belonged in MiUlila ami as Hi. btler lkmri.hu. a -In-i time 
bo felt the fnrnrt and must lave rompwd his mirk, hrtu.en 1275 and 1 (III vn . 
wlufc 1 ihr literary activities lil Capdrsvara ratrndrd (or a!.«ie 50 year. Irani 131 1 ’ 
The Kilynialnihoia ol Caiajisv.-ira was idrtrd by ihn lair MM Kamaki Krishna 
SMiUTltnmiA and published* jusf live years before ihr puhlioiiiti ol Mr hist . 
Hiiloiy a! DkarmaMsIfo. Vol I. But ihough Mr. Kane las utilised in lus Ih-iury 
lli« informal *»n aboat Cjaydrivaras quoting Ihr Somayopna/ipo lr..m Ihe index 
(p 611) in ihr Kityorainaka’a. he hat mil traced the quotation. in the Deccan 
Cnllrpe MS - ol Ihr fcirmrr. which he has otherwise fully tililiM'd in his doeripti.m. 
of Sridatla I’padhyfty* Ik> 363-S) and Dfurmvara Bhojadcva <pp 27591. S. 
»e propc-.- to I rare in Oils paper rhns.. quotation, from llm .Wavafirurfifn nod 
Ihus c«iWish Caodesvara’s indebtedne* to Sridatta. whidi is an interesting phenu 
tnrmm in the history of Dhjrmn'u-lia lileraliire in view ,if ihr fart llm biHli *n 
daiU and Gsodeivara belonged lo ihr wmc part of the munlry and were mil 
Kpurated by any appreciable interval of time 

Thoupti the utdev to ihr Krtyaialnakny contains eirfu eniru. a«nin.l the 
Samanfiiadif*, Mr. Kane h». Hated three in his remark, quoted utar and I 
have succeeded in Undine run two more quoiaiior.'. from the 6 \rm al ../.r n rf,fw m the 
A>r iaiainitkara ipp. 211 . 5IOi. Sudan* has aim been qti.ecd care in Ihe Kitva 
’alwikain ip. 66 1 hut the qiUXation r* from hi. work SemdA. 0 f-ay. 7 q'. as staled 
(herein. TheCrktuikaralaaktt^ of CandtSvara ha* ala. quoted I wifi* 1 pp. 1 %. 
203 1 SrirfaridAnica '. ,e. ScidMUi s work cm Ahmka, which nay be the CkW-gAA- 
rriAv. said to he one of Sri data's woi.K' OC the irn quotations from ihe So-uivo. 
f-q.fr/sr. 1 have .Ceniified all in the Dreian College MS. of the same. Before **. 
cnbn* these lAmiilicalims. I with to make two Mioit remark.. One ol than is 
that the first chapter of the Somavapraf./m is not called ‘ Samiyapirirchcda ' a- 
«nted by Mr. Kan». but ' Samayapradipe peathanuh pancchfdah.'* The other is 
tnar iht* <cri«i forth o< ih* cmnr. x>nv^Kat ir.di«inct or folio 7a of the D. C. MS 
ol the Samovar*.*!,?* and appearing lo be * MitSimra*hhih *. i» 1 Jitimitrti»’:hil| '. 



1. thibli«hed by the B o R. In-tiiute p.,«ia. 1 S*>. 

Z Hulo’y »l Dbormaioiiro. Vol I p. 36S. 

3. I hi! , p. 372. 

«. B. I.. 1925. 

5. No. 37) of 1875-76. 

t>. Edited by MM. Kamalakri^rc S'lRinriKriiA, B. I.. 1928. 

.. Vide p. dad. Huloiy el Dkvrmaiastra. Vul. I. 

8. Vide folio 31*. 
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• he whole extract, beginning \>-,ih ' yadi m ckadaiimupavasei ’ and .ruing with 
• prapaftcitam JiumitradiWnh \ has been quoted by Raghunandatia in hi* Etodati- 
lailttf' (pp. 45 16) with i he word. • tot ha ra samayapradipe SrTdattopadhyayftb ’ 
and ' itynhuh added nisi before and aim lire extract respectively. 

The first quotation tp. 233) (rum the S P. occurs in the Sidiawati(»a of the 
K. R. and :s tn the effect that thr S. P.. after quinine the first only of the pce- 
vMm.ly written verm, has said that bitter, pungent. four and sweet thine* arc 
eaten in order This quotation is found «i folio 36a of the MS. of the S. P. 
Tlie -etund nnd thud quotations Ipp. 400. 401) occur in the Kailikakjtya of 
the K. K. and lire found on folios 9b and 17b respectively of the MS. nf die 
former. The -erond i» the interpret*! irei of a text on the grains allowed in 
hiiitya diet and the third is the trend on of the fact that thr word ' bakikiadii 
ocoirrmg in a text on p. MW. Ian been read ns * nilyamati ' in the S. P. 
and ' niitmndnn ' has bten interpreted as • iiotob inina ' in the name on the 
authority ol Sankha. The fourth quotation p. 479) occurs in the P/wiamuiat;t>* 
ol the K. H and is found on (olio 47* of the MS. of the S. P. It is to the effect 
that the S. P. K of opinion that rake* fapitpn) arc to bo token by tlv Chnndngas 
nnd Vijatanryas according to their GfhyasQtraa while vegetable* (ioka) by the 
Ka(ha« and that twth cakes and vegetables nay be taken optionally by those whose 
CftiyasQiraa contain no fpecihc prescription on the Mine. Tile filth and vxth 
quotations (pp. 505, 510) occur in the AfdfAotr/vu of the K. R. and are found 
on folios 16b and ISa respectively of the MS. nf thr S. P. The fifth quotation is 
li> the eflcct that according to ll>r S. P. the pmcpdure (itikaruvyata) of the 
vra/a. referred to above, i* derived from tlie previoua words beginning with ‘ m8<ha- 
m.ise tu yo brahman’. Tin- ixth quotation is rather a big one and covers the 
whole of p. sre and the tir< six lines on p 5HI. H U lotind in the MS. of the 
S. P. from folio 17b in folio 4S.1) and concern* used with the detailed rites nf 
■ mAahasapUrol ' The >rvc«uh qurXaticei (p 522) occurs in the Phaliunakrlya of 
Ihc K. K. and is found on folio 4'ib of the MS. of the S. P. It is the mention nf 
a different reading in the S, P. ol a text of the Brahmapurana, quoted ju« above 
and Caiyjosvaia adds tliai thi • reading ol the S. P. is different from that adopted 
by the kilfata-manoyti Kotfiaiaru and others. Thr eighth quotation (p. 540) 
lO’lo in the Piakhiyakilya nf the K. R. after the verse ‘ tilodvarti navaridati ’ 
and is found i«i folio 5flb nf thr MS. of thr S P. It is to the effett that the S. P. 
is of opinion that thr above general pevvtiptien about the six-fold appliration of 
sr-amr really heilds good in one s birthday eireitwnies. The ninth and tenth quota- 
tions (pp 63 » 637) occur in the Viataeinia section of tlie K. R. and are found c« 
folio* 3a and 66 to 7a ol the MS of tho S P Thr ninth is the definition ol the 
word ' rttlt ' by the author of S. P. and is to the effect that vrolo is a coetimmus 
ronlvc. regarding one* rrligitws duties nnd the tenth !•% tlie decision of thr S. P.. 
in tax', one rilin' falls on two days. 



AbbtrvMtinL 

S. P. = Sanuyapradip*. 

K. R. = Krtyaratnikara. 

I). C = Deccan College. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK-NOTES 

A Union Lit/ of Piinied Indie Texts and Translation, in American Libraries com- 
pilftl by M. B. EMKNBAU < - American Oriental Stric* 7). American Oriental 
Society. New Haven. 19i5. Pp xv. 5«n i 200. 

The present w\xk marks a new pie*! in llte history cl Indian studies in 
America. for the Indie material in pelntwl editkini n to vast and scattered that 
even the British Munrum Catalogue ol printed book* is not sufficient to exhaust 
the l=.t. It ri therefore a matter o! satisfaction that American scholarship in rhe 
Indie held has now the use of thS Union list, compiled by Mr. Emeneau with the 
willinu cooperation of all the Libraries Mocking Indc tots and published deser- 
vedly by tile American Oriental S>xicty, wherein all tile texts available up to 1922 
and ww in 1933-34 arc listed in a subject-wire index with full reference U> the 
library numbers. The list includes all books in Samfcrit. Pali. Prakrit and Apa- 
bhraiiiia and nwt of the books in the older stage* o I the vernaculars, including 
translations of texts The major sectnr.s include Vtda (live aubrectiotto). Epic, 
PurajM. Kavya. SlOcy-Litc ratuio. Drama. Pbcrim. Mu-ic and Dancing. Grammar. 
Urxirxm. Pro tody. Dharrrwsaara and Scntti. Phlomphy and Religion (Seven nib- 
sections), Mathematics. Astronomy and Astrology, Architecture and Iconography. 
Art Ira and Xitiustras, Ratmudstra. Divination, Medicine, Veterinary Science, Are 
amatoria and mirrellancins Sanskrit work- : Buddhist and Jain texts, and finally 
Vemanibr texts covering IS languages This is followed by- a list of the moce 
important serial publications of texts an Index of aullxirs, of titles and a miscrllnnc- 
ou- indx Altogether 4491 publication! an- listed in this Union Catalogue. 

Mr. Embnkau has rendered the greatcM service to Indie studies in America 
by compiling at peal trouble to himself this spfcndid Union List thereby saving 
oilier American Indalogiss from unnecessary rotrcspondrncc and the trouble to 
Iccute definite texts in the various -cat i creel liOrarie* of the linked States. Its 
uvfulnru to Indian scholars must atm be mentioned here fx'uui*- with the excep- 
tion of the prat Provincial centres, none of the libraries contain bibliographical 
information of this kind, and the British Mu-tum Catalogue* are not within the 
mean* ol the average scholar or tlie average libraries. It is time that the autho- 
rities of the All-India Oriental Cceifcrencc should wake up to their rnponiibiltties 
in this matter and prepare a Union List of Indie texts (printed) cci this bads and 
enable scholars to trace the publications they require for their ptronal ni deport- 
meatal investigations. Cooperation for this scheme should come from all the 
member-institutes. 

S. M. K. 



A Census el Indie A/cen*rri/*'< in Ike United Stores aid Canada, complied by 
H- f. POucman. ( - American Oriental Serim Volume 12). American Oriental 
Society, New Haven. 1938 Pp. xxix. 542. S 201. 

If Mr. Emeneau’s work * useful for Indologist! in America. Mr. POUMAM’S 
Census is indispensable to Kholars all over the world, for here is the Ms*, material, 
though noc quite comparable to that lying in European Archives, Kill very Import- 
ant foe a Cai aio tu i Caialogurun of Indie Mw. There are altogether 7273 main 
entries in the volume with an Appendix listing uncatalOKued and special collections. 
The list includes all M« in Sanskrit. Pali, Prakrit, the olrfcr and modern stages 
of the vernaculars, vaitalB Dravidian language* and the language* of Greater India, 
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including Burma. Ceylon. Siam and Tibet. For ihr most pari only lnl« • rl 

prior to IfOO a». haw been iiwhided ll i« serially imifr*ting lit observe herr 
llu i dir American collertiomof M« uvludc a brge minilwr ininfiird tot- \» 
in ihr previous work reviewed. hrrr ton full reference* lo the library mimlwr «| each 
Mr. described arr included. The Veefcc section ronsitls ol *6 M« while Ihr o<h.r 
sccticms include them an toUown : tpic 80&10C# , Purfinns lflri-ltiZI . I.yrn 
Poetry I6K lfiS7 : Rriigmuc Law 2014-3143 : Plulr-Kephy KOI 4«7 Tymis* IW 
528$ : anxmc the modem lntiv Aryan vrmimUn Hindi claim' the l»rg>*«l gnaip 
of Ms The indet of titles and authors make* Ihe reference lo the main book very 
easy; to this the editor ha* added an indra of scripts an indet of illu*iraud Mr* 
If an ir>de» lo dated Mci ua* aim givrn in ihr chronological order ihc irelulnra 
of ibt work would have Men considerably augmented. bu! we are thankful In Mr. 
Poi.EMan and Ihe American Oriental Society that Ihert combined rflewts have giv.u 
us a reliable guide lo the Manuscript fund* depicted m the many widely scattered 
libraries of the United State* and brought them to the notice of scholar* and parti 
cularly Jnctologists *11 over the world 

Mr. I\h.emans activitiei in the allied but invaluable field of microfilming are 
too well known to need mention here. Dunn* his recent vital to India he haa brrn 
able to establish contacu with mint of the Mss. libraries here and through the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal provide the mean* of microfilming Ir.dic Mu from Indian 
nourer-t. Indian librarim may In return requisition microfilm* o| important Indie 
Ma*. no 1 * described in this Co uus. Nearly 30CO Mm are found in the Library ol 
Ihe University of Penrwylvania and 2503 at the Widener Library at Harvard 
University. The other collrctioni are insagmfcant as to numtoet, but meat ol them 
include valuable Mo. Tne get up of the volume by the photolithographic procew 
from perfect typescript has made it possible to in*e the volume at no moderate a 
price. No library or Indologist dealing with Mss ran afford to be without a copy 
ol this vofcrme. 

S. M. K. 



A Pilkrrd Hall /mm a Trntte ai Maduta. India, m ;fce PtafodripAie MuMtim ol 
Art by W. Norman Bpown. University of Pennrylvania Presa. Philadelphia. 
1940. Pp xii. ft« ; «2 Figures Price 2 IVilUrs 
The pillared hall or manda/our from Madura is the only stone temple ensemble 
in America, belonging to the Philadelphia Museum of Art and now installed in a 
gallery cei the top IVxn ol the wauth wing ol the main building at Fairroount. No 
rtlter cluacum anywhere on show mdi a Urge grouping of integrated architectural 
units from a single building in India, which, in the present case, constituted part 
c4 a temple in Madura. defaced possibly in the eighteenth century by a Moham- 
medan conqueror. The pieces constituting thii pillared hall were originally acquired 
in Machira by Adeline Pepper GrasoN in 1912 from Madura, and on her death in 
1919 at Nantes in the military service of the United State*, they were presented to 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art in her memvy by Mr*. J. Howard Gi««N. Mr* J. 
Norman HENRY and Mr. Hrncry C GlIPCN, In 1934-35 Prof Brown visited the 
site of the tempi’ at Ma&ira so as to secure information that might assist in the 
future installation of Ihe pieces, tral the present work is the result of such uivesti- 
gatioiw tliat he was able to make during this period. 

In the first chapter Prof. Brows 1 diseuwe* the age and importance ol Madura, 
known in histtcy from the third century B.C. Until the eleventh century the 
Rtiidy*n kings ruled there with varying degrees of independence, ojceeeded by the 
Colas ; in 1310 the Mohammedans lock it and held it lor 50 years when it was in- 
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corporalcd in the great Vijayanagat kingdom. Ruled at fim by viceroys railed 
Niyakas tbr- Niyaki* constituted a dynasty, the greatest of ohom was Tirumala 
<1623 59). In 1762 the British officer. look charge ol it nominally in behalf of the 
state then owning it and in IW>1 this Mate ceded all authority to the F.av India 
Company. The mipoctanor o ( Motluta as die grcati-a temple city in South India 
re then di-vruved. Tile sutviving monument. eotnc mostly fiotn the sixteenth 
century onwards, but remains I ram older periods can be >orn uxoipaialed in build- 
ing*. having been used for icpair or rcconstntctkai. 

the second chapter deals with South Indian Temple architecture in great detail, 
taking account of >*i<h factors as the corbel, the do pillars with bulbous capital 
« square capital and the grwtr.d plan In a historical tequonce. 

The architectural uniu in the Manwpam dntnbed cceiiist of 16 simple column* 
averaging 8' 2 ' in height. H compyund columns varying from 8' 4" to 8' 8” in 
height, 12 corbels, 12 lion capital* and 8 friexe- slab* In tho third chapter Prof. 
Bi*>wN discusses thwn minutely and arrives at the conclusion that their probable 
cant-.* is abir.it the end of the Vijayanagara period. The fourth chapter b devoted 
to a discussion ol the sculpture and iconography of the viu&s/Japuoi. Among the 
deities represented are Vtnu (four-armed and t*o-atmcd), Krob. Indra. Brahma. 
Sfiryaf ?). l^ikyni, Caruda, Bali!?) and a Gramadevata . the wmidivine beings are 
represented by gandharvi, kininara. Uimpitnisa or bhiuryda. apsaras, yakya and 
harroa : there are epic figures from the Ramiyana and Maiikbharata. the rtii*. -ilvir 
and Ramarulicarya ; in addilion to lhe*e (here is much convcnumalircd foliage 
(imamtrvuiion. The iconography is Vaipyava. but overlaps at only a few points 
the Saiva iconography. 

The filth chapter in a mi mu- dnciiptxm of the column*. the sixth of the fricte 
deputing the- story ol the Ramiiyana. The 62 illuMratkm.s included at the- end of 
the volume make the whole b<X* very interesting, lor cue ran easily follow the 
arguments of Prof. Bsows by referring to them constantly ; a visit lo the Museum 
of Ait at Pennsylvania is not necessary except to have u first-hand view of the 
integrated i>i®i<.'a l <*am. A useful index completes this unique study which n unique 
not wily for the fortunate circumxtaflCM of the pctccs coming front a single structure 
but also for the rare and jutfemntt with which Prof. llmswN g«s about hi*, task. 
IlM tfc finite addition lo the already *»cEing publications on Indian archaeology. 

b M K. 



TA. A-mAmiVk* Attuir* Wda. Book, Nineteen and Twenty, edited with Critical 
Note-™ by Leroy Carr Barhet i American Orxntal Series Volume 18). American 
Oriental Society. New Haven, 1910. Pp. 153. 5 2.C0 
With the prcMint volume the Kashmirian recension of the Alharva Veda ha* 
now been completed by tho American Oriental Society. It was in 1901 that the 
(acunulc of the manuscript of this Kashmittaii Athnrva Veda war, published when 
the Vedic Seminar at John* llo^dti* University began to study it. The present 
editor was one of the scholar? attending that seminar and at BtooMmusf. sug- 
gestion he edited the fust b»k as a thesis lor the doctorate and it was published 
in 19(6. Since that time, as both Bioomkisui and Guise had become interested m 
other fields. Prof. Barret Continued his work on this teat, and the volume under 
review brings to an end the labour ol forty years. It is natural that the editor 
should (eel regret that a n»re tutixlactory text lias not been citabH *hed (or the 
Atharva Veda bristles with unmived problem., and it seems to, me that all future 
Vctfar mcardt must ccncern itself, not so mtKh with the Rgveda. as with the 
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Atharva Veda It ua« ion* ago Iclt bj Roili. Gahb». Bu«‘MHui> and <*hcr. that 
l be j*r-rm recension ol thr AV. i< valuable and that prohtable -tud.r, ran hr nu<V 
«( its relation* to c-thet trots though Bamo.i tnodculy remarks that the trait n- 
butxxi Ol thi. text :n the matter «( variant tradings i. large but nrilltrr very vain 
able not negligible It » pmisriy lot this rea-on that thr AV is important. tor 
these reading* which are r-a-ither very valuable not negligible have an im|XNtamc 
which should he studied carefully hy Vedic scholar* : lot important variants are 
generally consciously made while negligible variants may indicate voic mince varia- 
tion : but tlltX which are neither have an independent evistemr in the tradition 
and deterre to be studied with all rare and with ihorixighne** It i- a matter ol 
deep satisfactkin to all Vedir scholars that within thc-c (ony years thr entire ten 
is available in the tranditeritcd form with critical imiro and although the king 
period has nude uniformity in editing noc leawbl- the fact that the crht.r ha 
rompletcd a arncordaixe of the jxaifa- uf this tew is worthy of nwwc and any 
information which is crcitaintd therein »:ll be available to k hoists on request from 
Prof. B«n»T. 

The editorial principles employed lien are the same a* thou: u-ed lor Book* 
li>-18. and need no ipreial remarks here. 'Vr congratulate the American Oriental 
Society and Prof. BAMST no the Micrcwful conclusion of a work which commenced 
at the turn of the century, but which will Oc, so far as studies in AV are concerned, 
the beginning ol a new intensive study ol this important hen all loo unintelligible 
text. It h also a matter of satisfaction that the iXvanagan edition of the 
I’aippalidasamhiU of AV is being published serially by the international Academy 
ol Indian Culture at (.abort in excellent form it is to he hoped that AV in its 
existing recensions mil draw the attention ol Vedic Seminars in this country and 
particularly in this province where the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and the Deccan 
College Research Institute are -pccialiaing in Vedic stikfci 

S. M h 



A College Tetl-bo&k ol Indian Hiilory by K. SATiliANATMAIOt. Volume I : India 
down to A.P. 1200. 1«*I0; Volume II: India from ad. 1200 In 170‘. 1911 
IV- 'i. '101. xhr; xv. 631. xx. Rochocc and Son., Ltd.. 292. The fctplanadc. 
Madras. 

When India is awaking to a acme of her national importance n world culture 
and Indian ll.uorianv girding thcnurivT* to write an Indian IlhJOfy of India it 
would indeed be a bold scholar who would undertake to write a history such as iltt> 
that we have before us. and wc lute no hesitation in congratulating Mr. SAIHIANA- 
rilAint on the result ol his ar&iou* labour. in the dupe of two volumes which brings 
the history of India up to 1700 ad. only. 

The first volume tfcals with the Hindu period from the Vedic age down to 1200 A O. 
The introductory chapter rightly trots of thr geographical factor in Indian history . 
history as such is treated in tlte new seven chapters, dealing respectively with the 
Vedic age (c- 2000 c. to 6» B.C.). Saiiunaga-Naoda period (c 600-c. 325 B.C.I. 
Maurya period le. 3ZS-C 188 B.C.I. the dirk penod between the icoxid century 
bc. to the third century ad. the Gupta age (3W-6W a.o), post -Gupta period 1600 
90» and India from 900-12CO. The last chapter summarise-, the Indian colonisa- 
tion of Greater India and the achievement* thereof Nine naps indicate. betide* 
these seven epochs in Indian history. Prehistoric India and Greater India. The book 
is particularly addressed to collegn students and not to research -cholarv Thiv ex- 
plains to a great deal why the original icurcts. though very well utihred in the 
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writing of ihp history, ar «• nol indicated to the extent which scholarship would de- 
mand. Similarly absence of diacritical marks makes the pronunciation of Indian 
names haphazard. 

A few plain »oukl have added immensely to tlu* general value of the volume, 
but cne.sidrrini: the jotr nf Rt. 2 8 0 and thr tire of the volurrw this ha* not been 
practicable 

Tlte wind veJuitte deals with the Muslim period of Indian H:V.cey. ‘lartmj with 
the Sultanate of Delhi (1205-1526), the Mughal Empire (1526- 1«6). interbred 
with an account of Hindu India 1 1200-13)6. 1200-lMCt), Orcater India ( I20H- 
1500) and South India. Naturally the ordir cf tin- chapter* is determined by the 
course of tlte narative which run> front the Sultanate of Delhi to South India, the 
Malabar and Baltmatti Sultanates Orissa and Vijayanagar. Greater India, Moghal 
Empire. South India in thr sixteenth century, and the Mughal Empire and South 
India in thr seventh century. Each of tlte nine chapters U illustrated with a 
map and the remarks mad* above tor the firm vnfumr hold good Ice thin also. Mr. 
SsniixNATHAtHH hate Mtra-eded in pocking there two veil-printed volumes with 
comprehensive and very interesting materia! which we expect -ill make the study 
of ImEan history in oil its multiform development an attractive subject for study 
by the students of cnir Universities. The only suggestion or would like la make 
liere is that the author should give, at the end nf thp final volume, a select biblio- 
graphy for the uv of such student-* -ho, being attracted to the study of IntSan hie 
tory by these volumes would like to dive deeply into tin- sources of six-h tustcey. 
The iwti indexes (one for each volume! have been prepaa-d with can- and leave 
nothing to br desired, 

S, M. K. 



SfKHj Sut>ylmni,fy Caldlegur e) B,n^li B*>oU m Me Library el the British 
Muttum 4c«uirrd during Mr yrens 191 1- 193-1. compiled by Use Late J. F. BuiM- 
HAimr and J. V. S. Wilkinson, I on don. 1938. Columns 678. 

The present ealalngur records the accessions to the Bengali seetkin acquired 
during the years 1910 to 1934. a considerable number of the titles being written by 
the late Mr. J. F. Biumhahot, and the remainder bring the work of Mr. Wilkin. 
'ON. Assistant Keeper in the Department of Oriental Printed Books and Mu The 
principles of preparation arr the «iw as thaw employed in the earlier volume*. The 
lieneral Index of titles and the select subject index make reference to any entry an 
easy task. It i» needless to remark hete that the Catalogues published by the 
British Museum are indispensable with refererwe to printed matter in India, as every 
ccip>’. more or lew. of publohed volumes is automatically deposited there. Thus 
the*e catalogue* are the mow complete guides to primed Indie matter, and the 
policy of the Museum in issuing these supplementary catalogues r> of great value 
to scholars working in the different field*. 

S. M. K. 



P&m in Mr ff/g-Frda by Samud D. ATKINS. 28 Ed-ards Race. Princeton, N. J., 
1941 (Private Edition). Pp. xili. ICC 

The present well-got up monograph represents a dissertation presented to the 
Faculty of Princeton University in candidacy lor the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy and is a ‘ small portion of a project drSgrad to be a comparative study of 
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Vedic denies comnvmly rcf-irdrd as w-'jr comparative Iron an lml> Iranian arid 
Indo-European point i>( view'. Atoiriiin«Iy ihr investigation would In* treat 
Ihrir Indian nature ln-m thr Kig-Vcdtr period on to ihai (Miini of lime uliore the 
particular dciiy vanishes. i.m* their Indo- Iranian lunkground til anyi and finally 
endeavour 10 naive tlx question ol their Indo European origin and »hu m a<rrnain 
the imprrtann- ol the rolar concept in Indo-European culture. 

In linr with the above plan, the authiK endeavours to examine in the prrunl 
■oik Puyan's role in the Rat- Veda. The entire evidence with irterentr to IVi»an i. 
presented in tlw second part of this volume, with the aivemed I rand iterated text, 
translation and brie! notes. which incidentally take mite of all the mod important 
published literature ol Europe and America and Fnria on Vedic studies. Ewi) 
Uaitta in which l*f:tan :s mentioned or relerrrd to in taken account ol. and »<- lx 
iievc llii. it indeed a very proper procedure (hat live author ha« adopted, lor the 
critic will have before him every Sanskrit pa-'jgv in quc-tiivi and will be able to 
follow ihe author's arguments «trp by step. The. r arguments ate given in thr first 
part which is rrally the doctrinal put. 

In this interpretation erf the Rig-Wdir evidence, Mr. Atkins .hows considerable 
acquaintance with published Vrcbc litcraturr. and starling with the different school, 
ol interpretation he tnlces them one by one and examines thr ground, cm which each 
is built Thus Piiyan » retarded as a solar deity, a lunar deity, a grid erf the 
paths, a god identical with Soma, a divine shepherd or npotlMOxred hodman. a 
god connected widt Aja Ekxpid, n constellation (Auriga) and finally a rain-god. 
The introduction deals with the adherents ol then* separate theories . in turn the 
corvept ol POsan as a Solar Gad. a pastoral Cod, a God of the Path-, a God rrf 
Wealth and Benevolence, are considered, and a whole section devoted to his rela- 
tions with other Gads, followed by bn ccncklttoo. 

In the conclusion Mr. Atkins rightly insists on the principlr that it is n-t 
right to let a words ,uPpo>td f/ymarfogy condition or dictate our understanding uf 
what the word represents ; this principle has been so much overlooked in Vfdx 
exegess and particularly in the assigning ol functions to the god. represented in the 
Vedic pantheon that it is refreshing to wr scholars of the younger generation, as 
Mr. Atkins appears to be. to cone out baldly with such round principle, and 
examine the entire evidrnn- rfe noro without being biassed ptima facie with an 
etymological analysis which can only be ol xcor-dary and complementary value in 
such an investigation. Thus after the entire examination of the available cvidrnc. 
the author discus*-, the several rtynwlogta suggi-Med by Indo-Europwamsts : 
Sciioi.te. followed by Vos Bradkk and Dohring connect it with fir. ,'wu. .pel 
fically Arcadian fodn<*pcw(C,it as U>a> is connected with Oiit<’4uso>. Wxin* 
I'okohnt, while accepting this suggestion, allow a connection with 5*. p«tyof/< 
PIE. 'pma ; Bokiain suatwts the base pu with -uflix wit, followed by Pisciirt. 
and ochers< PIE ***** ; Chakwcntib*. differing from all the others nans with 
Avcstan Jw-wii and equates the Sk. word to ‘ Piu xm< pixk-ian . Mr. Atkins is 
inclined to the more orthodox view that Pilsen is an agent noun bawd on put von 
indi caring the i*nw ' Prwpercc. Bcsrower of prosperity' possibly symboliaing the 
bountiful nature of thr tun. According to his finding Ptoan is originally a rolar 
deity ol a pastoral people and conacjumtly a deity with pastoral characteristics 
and lunctionx and the funebons of a god of path-, all inherent in his nature and 
ifc'vclcpinc n» rc or kf* cuntrmporirrctHly. 

In this *on review it i* not possible to enter into the author'. tMeepcetalion 
ol the Rig Vedic Nnruas ; his approach is sympathetic and also wieotiiic • he ha . 
utilised all the available sources, including even Ihe icm recent public;! ions. 
»aod advantage, There it a good index of epithets applied lo Pii-jan in tlie Rig- 
Veda followed by an index o! problematic words. 
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The promt work open* up a new line o( study •hi* i< badly needed It Vedic 
revaich it 10 make any progress. The rniirr Vctfic literature will have to be 
utilised lot Audi studies, and each idea or phase ol thought and me eadi 'ingle 
•ord will have to be studied in separate mnoxtraphs of this type without any 
bias, depending solely on the literary material available but strialy controlled by 
modem scientific methods of linguist:! reseat*. Only in tills manner, by first 
studying the Old Indo Aryan vocabulary in Its ■•pace- time context, can the future 
of comparative Hngiuseirs in the Indo- Iranian or Indo European pharn be assured 
With the enlUteral material Iroen Sumerian and Egyptian xurres which are bring 
ing to us that eventful period ol I-E. migrations into greater peominee.ee and be. ter 
pet-pcctivc it is rssemial that fix each altered pltax r.r -Jicsild have such studies 
dealing essentially with the sxee time cfcvrloprneBi ol ihnught vocabulary and 
culture. Wo hope that Mr. Atkins will not rest with this inaugural dictation 
ol hr< but proceed forthwith with the wider plan he has in mind lor which lie 
should in Hire the entire Vedic material row available. It is rxecflcit to say Him 
uxh studies shixild also form port of our University research in India 

S. M K. 



DfMtiplirr Catalogue *1 Ike (nifmmenl CaBtfliont oi 'totMrrripf* deposited at 
the Bhandnrkar Oriental Remarch Institute. Poena. 

Volume XVII : Pan III : (a) Agatnika literature, compiled by Hiralnl 
Ra-ikdas Kahama. 1M0. I*p. xxxv i. 530. Price Rs. 5. 

Volume XIII : Part I Kavya, compiled by Pararhurtm Krishna GoTC. 1910. 
Pp. xxiv. 49) Price Rs. 5. 

The wink of df-cribing the immense number of Mss. cullertcd hy the Govern 
mrnt of Bombay, now undertaken by the Bhand»tk«r Orientnl Institute. W pro- 
gressing beautifully despite the 'manual rtriiuency uhuh ha- arrested many urefttl 
but necessary activities in the field ol scholarship. While the CoHdtifCi was In 
charge ol ihe Government until the Mice, were finally deposited in the Bliandarkai 
Oriental Research Institute only the lira pxm of the nm whnnr dealing with 
Vedic literature, compiled by the Professors ol Sanskrit in the Dectan College, 
appeared in 1916. The Institute has been able, between 1935 and 1940. to brim 
out altogether eight volumes of the Catakigue. and the other volumes are in pro- 
gress. With this rapidity we hope that the to tire description of over 20.4XX) M>«. 
will be with ihe scholarly world within a meattitable distance ol time. 

Tlx first of these volumes is tile lliitd cl the series ckaling with the Agamikt 
literature of the Jains and describes the four Mulasutraa : (Nos. 644-701 ) Vile- 

.diflivovwmi • 1 th commentBnes (7CB-720I Daiaraiiahia and commentaries. 1730- 
1112) Sadat aiyofer and comm., and 11113-1160) the fourth series consisting ol 
Pi&JomtfuM (11131123*. Othonhyukti <1124-1142* and Pikiikasulio (1143- 
1160). Prof. Kai’auia has done his cccnpitolkm with characteristic thoroughness 
and hit volumes will be an outstanding achievement in the held in spite of the 
severe limitations s<t on the »ork of cktription by the model witWd upon by the 
Institute. Tlx mermen particularly at the end of the description bid fair to b: 
a comprehensive bibliography of Jain literature. 

The second of these deals with the Sanskrit Kavya literature which includes, 
besides the Kivyas proper. Cantor*. Campus, etc., in cwixquence of which tlx sec- 
tion win require at least three more volumes to itself. The present part which 
initiates the publication of this section cover- 393 Mas. Of the important works 
AMmtoU*a and commentaries represent 23 Mw.. KrTfSfor/iiidta and comm 1711- 
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HGI. KumiiouMMar* HI9IS2I. Gi/agormd.r (lT4 20Hi, XvMtya 1 306.32 1' 
and Nai.yjdha (5S&3*Q>. One <>l ill* Hue* iharact eristics <4 this ctitakigur i- ill- 
lad (hat Mr lion* ha* been m much acquainted «ith the M" and thrlr ctiraii> 
logy (hat hia notes in the reference wdion are very refreshing lie ha* nireitei’ 
i he errors of hi* peedceeuors in thi> direction and hinwlf positively conttilmtid new 
chronological evidence for many s>f them While ovngralulating the Hlundarkar 
Institute in hiving so wnithy a airatnr. m reviewer can overlook mentioning ilw 
fad (hat Mr. Ccog’s contnbiitHin to Indian thrunuiogy bavd on first-hand relit 
cr,cc« to these M'l and olhers deposited elreuhrrc matk a definite |)ha-e <4 huh 
logical record) in this country. 

Ore feels rrrtain that if the pattern of the«c cmolcg'ic* had been somewhat 
d Ufcrent the material which rt at the command of such reliolars ai PrsMevotv Goot 
and Kapaima would have enriched them with Ire* and often first rate material 
which will now he- and ha* been— published elsewhere ill ihe diape of paper- 
Perhaps the cost involved in bringing emt such volume* ha* prevent rd any ether 
plan from being put mio operation. 

S M K. 



7 fir AreWotofy of Cujara; (in/luduig A'o<A«mar) by II. D S.ANKUI*. Ilcmbay 
Natwarlal & Co. 1941. Pages xvi plus 268 plus 1W with x!i plate* rompri-ing 
77 figure*. Price Rs. 15. 

In this worts submitted to and accepted by the University of London as a 
then* foe the Ph. D. degree in archeology. Dr. Sankaua has aimed at presenting 
the entire archmrtogical material, prehistoric as well as historic, ol Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, gathered by a sludy of the publidied work* and vital* to monument- 
in utu ar.d in the museums of Bombay, Baroda and Other place v Tlie author'* 
main purpose at the oct«ct wa» to correlate the monuments of live region studied 
with its epigraphs, but here fortune has not favoured hi* endeuvsmr ; ' r»cept ill 
th* caw ol a lew monuments ol the C&hikyaa, he regrets ' definite relation could 
no* be established between the monument* and the cpgrapli-. though the latter 
■ere systematically examined Imm the beginning' <p. ii). 

The book comprises twelve chapters grouped in five ports- port i Geography 
and History . pan li— Architecture and Sculpture ; part ii> — Cults* ai >d Iconography ; 
part iv— Epigraphy and Numismatics, and part v— Adminhlratiun, Society and 
Religion with a final chapter on Gujarat and Indian culture. Ii will he thus clear 
that the work is no mere asumblage of source material, but is enlivened through 
cut by a continuous current of ronmxrt and critxs*m. The last rhaptcr *crm< 
to be more a rancesaon to a type of local patriotism which i* coming to the lore in 
all India, but of whirh we may eaaly have too much There are a number i4 
Appendices iA to M) quite handy and useful sg> far as they go though the purpose 
of *on* of them like the one on Bmhiranas IE) is not apparent, while other- 
could have been with advantage arranged differently. That on place-names lor 
Instance would have been better if arranged alphabet iially instead ol by dynastic* ; 
and the first, and in row respect*, the most important appendix comprising the 
list of inscription- should liavd been more detailed and lonHructrd on the model 
of Kielhom’s and Bhanda/kar* list*. The line-block* ol maps and plans are ex 
etllemly produced, but the reptcducison of photographs of building* and sculpture* 
t* not nearly t> good, though by no mean* inadequate. 

It is hardly possible or necessary to offer detailed criticism* in a review of a 
work of this nature : the authir has kept clear the distinction between (nets and 
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'icws. and t» ore is calkd upon lo lake anything on titirt withoul liimxlf testing 
il* evidence ; and this i- a grest merit in a w«xk ol reference. One oi two small 
paint* may. however, be noted in posting. At p 14 tlx author averts that 
Curjjara ttftnivomia means ruler of the Curjjnra country and not of the tnbr ol 
the Gurjjita* and basin an inference on it. In a note at p. iff* he plates the death 
of lAilak&in II doubtfully in 650 AA ; this seems wmte years tco late, and no rcauet 
>’ riven for the departure from tlx usual date lor tlx occurrence. 612. There are 
two notes at p if* both simply saying * are below ‘ without any further indication 
of page or context. 

All students Ol Indian history and andueotogy nil! be grateful tn Dr. SANKAl.M 
lor this comprehensive and up to date uirvry of the antiquities of Gujarat. The 
lormat of the bo* and its typography reflect treat credit «xi the publidscrt- 

K. A. N. 



NOTES AND CORRECTIONS TO " STUDY AND METROLOGY 
OF SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS" BY D. D. KOSAMBI 

p. 2, I. 16. Ice about read btfurr. p. 1,1. 2 S for fiotsMe read probable. 
p. 8 : The Samkrlt quotation at the end of the first paragraph «m» to refer to 
marine hand gestures. according to the ilHi'trattom and comment in the 
Chinese Tripilalca. No 1061 of the TanftA edition 

p. 9. The small paragraph in the middle is to be omitted entirely, 
p. 10. L 30. omit the : 1 33. for wnuid, read could. Line 813 ; the real argument 
foe calling fhe ” crescent-on-archo math Mauryan is that it dDc> not occur on 
a single coin of the earlier Taiila hoard Lines 38-19 As Jain sources clam 
Candregupta to have come front a J/o-iyir grdmir. Utrrc is a chance of the arches 
symboliamg locality of descent or origin ol the family ; rwl of the coin In any 
case. 

p. 18. I. 5. for kundrtlk read kundndlk. p. 19. I. 29. lor 1.WTT3 lead ^VtTiq 
p. 20, I. 31. for ieddkaui read xaddakani ; I. 39. for talhi read gd ika 
p. 23, first sentence of the paragraph beginning 00 thb page, insert bracken before 
lor and after debtors. 

p. 24, I. 9. insert Indian before cilia ; I. 15. read auorural lor abnormal . I. 35. read 
ateasion for coronation. 
p. 2S. L 35. for , laniard trad route'. 

p. 30, the entry for 2 rev. marks. >-. round coins must be .5926. not 59.26. 
p. 31, I. 28, for aMtfJU read mean net {hi ; I. 32. for existing read limiting for preced- 
ing. read next. 

p. 33, paragraph al the bottom of tlx page : i«,i -cans to have affinities with the 
Old Persian for tribute— -sand bajirn aboroba in the inscription, of Darius. 

p. 34, L 17. for board read horde ; I. 11. for Mourya read Mow yon 

p. 35. insert “ to be concluded'' a*, the end. 

p. 54. For the continuation of the remarks in the first half of the page, ace Current 
Science, X. 1911. pp. 372-373. 395-100. 
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|i 55. I 10. (or uliclien read >5h-iiia«1-"ii ,i!mu/r. p. 67 I HI. l-w bni/r\e trail 
buaotc, p. 6ft I 6. alttr u.iifti insert awl 4‘ftiauu; ■«<«■*(. 
p 63. I. 13. for l<2utarir trad ,cw>d»ir ; I 23. nail ,Wror«»M> Inc ,1 m d'*rotl*». 
p. 61. the relerttKc lo Ciriakya n m Ji. rail M. p. 65. at ihr rud »l linr I tnsrii 
the Last sentence of middle paragraph iidd "or coin-, nl NaliaiAna tuuntri 
‘l nick by Satakarpi." 

p. 67. I. 8 : Th" difference between muck* 86 and 87 is quite real and m-y -pvt 
to explain the t-o Asokax ol Buddhist tradition When Buddhist crowds cam.- 
to be written up in the days ol A oka. people must have been (■i"k-d hy coins 
ol an older epoch Mill m circulation, but n-ith virtually the <jroc royal muiru 
»* that ol the ruling monardi, Atoka. Thr natural tendency hen- would be tu 
call the lorgottcn line another and oldci Aoka, lienee Kata oka. 
p. 66, I. 7. lor YemihryinuM read Yoithiyinaffi. Many uippo-ed day seals have 
been proved to be moulds by Birbil Shani Cun ml Science 1911. 65-67 
p. 70, the inequality lor p(x) should he teversed. pp. 77-3 The main rra«*i lot 
tkewnen is. ol course. the mixture ol ataiu ol vary ins age., p 73. I II. lor 
nttpui. read etpftlifl. p. 7S, nlerenrc 10. add I. craws DU Sakixktn Muta, 
Site-. Preu* Akad Wii* 1918 19. Rclerenee 26 : L>r V. G. I’anse ol Ind-.te 
points mt that thr material presented by Kwn and Yaics was alt. nurds 
recognised by the authors as unuiiiabte lor the purpose I*. 76. cel. 31, the 
second reference should be replaced by Quantity /wriiwf el Hu Myikk 
Society. XIII, 1923, 776-7. 

Poena 

D. L>. KosAMBl 

N B. Page references are lo the paper as it actually appeared in A7.1. Vol 3. 
For the author's reprint* page number* alter 35 arc to be reduced by U 




PUSAN, THE PASTORAL GOD OF THE VEDA 



By 

R. N. DANDEKAR, Pcona 

Vcd>c gods often stem to peeress vety complex characters. The descrip- 
tions in the Vedic hymns usually brniR forth so many different traits of a 
‘ingle Rod that it is not always easy to determine the original nature and the 
later development of his personality. In this respect. Pu«an may be regarded 
to be a particularly curious and enigmatic figure among the pantheon of the 
V.dte god* This god is celebrated alone in eight hymns of the Rircdo. with 
Indra in one hymn, with Soma in one, and is mentioned with several other 
deities in about fifty-eight hymns, his name thus being mentioned about 120 
time;. He is also glorified in the Atharvevedc and the Brdhmanas. 3nd stems 
to have played a peculiar role in the Vedic ritual The picture of P0$an 
derived from all those manifold literary and ritual references a indeed puzz- 
lingly composite. 

Even a casual glance at the statistkal analysis ol the RV references to 
Pu>an l will suffice to bring out prominently a peculiar feature of the way in 
which this god has been celebrated in that V'eda. Out of light compute- 
hymns glorifying Pusan, five occur in the sixrh maodala of the RV-sariihitS. 
which represents the literary and religious enterprise of the clan of the Bl*5- 
radvajas. That portion of the sixth mandala (hymns 53-58. hymn 48. 15-19) 
which B dedicated exclusively to the Pusan- worship is <o conspicucxi' that 
Hillebrandt (Pad ischf Mylkolopf) chooses to call it a ‘small Pusan- 
sariihira ’ in itself. This fact cannot be regarded as an accident. On the 
other hand it seems to indicate that the Pusan-rdigkm was a special posses- 
sion of the family of the Bhiradvdjas. No discussion regarding the essential 
character of Ptisan can be said to be complete and conclusive, unless the real 
significance of this important feature of the Pu$an-rriigion in the RV is dearly 
explained. Equally significant is the fact that the Panis are most promi- 
nently mentioned in the sixth maodala and that Pu^an is the fl.xl who is 
specially invoked to put down them* nasty mrxhicf tixogcre of the Vcdic 
times. Another point that would strike a student of Vcdic mythology is 
that Pusan if coupled rather predominantly only with two gods fiom among 
the Vedic pantheon, namely, Indra and Soma. A critical study of the pas- 
sages referring to India- pti$anau ( 111 . 52. 7 ; VI. 57) leads one to the conclu- 
sion that originally the India-rtligion and the Pr^an- religion were two inde- 



1. Pii&ui B mrntitofd 36 times in tlx sixth maodaU. while he is referred to 
3 limes in the terond, 5 times in the third. 3 time's in the fourth (at root- ol these 
places in vocative), 8 times in the fifth, 6 times in the seventh, 6 times in the 
eighth, and raw often in the first and the touh rnaucaUf. 
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pendent religious culls and that a special effort is made- (o bring them together 
Similar appears to have bevn Ihe case also with regard to the coupling together 
of Soma and Pu$an The trace* of thi' artificial blending togelhec ol two 
distinct religious cults art too dear in the RV-samhtln to be miss.-d Tin 
anthroi*>morphic traits in the description* of Pusan are also notiwnnhy 
Vcdic references to Pusan's braided hair (VI. 5521 and beard (X 26 71. to 
his awl (VI. 53.6) and goad (VI. 53.9). to his special <ood. koratnbka 
(VI. 561). to hi* car being driven by goats instead ol hone* <1. 38 4 . 
VI. 553)— all these help to present before us quite a distinct personality, 
that is to say a god belonging to a world more or less different from that ol 
many vcdic gods as we know them But by far the greatest emphasis is laid 
by the Vedic on else prominent role played by PQ$an in the pastoral 

life ol the |>eopJc. He increase* the cattle (VI 54.5-6 10 1 and bongs hack 
the beast* that have strayed (VI. 54.7 ; 57.7). He eats the (ond which i« 
common among the pastoral communities (VI. 5611 and bears the goad 
(VI. 53.9) which is typical ol a shepherd or a cowherd He is the lord ut 
paths and helps the nomadic tribe* on their ways (X 17.31 It ■« repeat- 
edly said ol him that he abounds in wealth (VIII. 4.15 > and bestows great 
bounty (VI. 584) on hi* followers, particularly in the lorm ol the mere** 
ol cattle. Apart from all this, as is quite common with Vcdic mythology in 
general. Pusan also is endowed with features connected with brightness and 
splendour. He is brought into contact with seven! phenomena ol light 
(VI. 48.17 ; VI 563; VI. 58.1). The part which he is made to play in tin 
Surya-myth (I. 11713 ; VI. 55S; X. 88.14) is indeed very peculiar. It may 
be mentioned in this context that his similarity, in various respects, with 
Scandinavian Thoc,' and with Hermes and Pan. is rmpiiasiwd by Certain 
scholars. This briel statement would give the imprcs'in that Pusan w»* a 
god ol intrinsically complex personality, characterised as it is by apparently 
inconsistent and unconnected traits. 

So (ar oriental scholars haw either emphasised only one single asticct 
cl this god'* personality by making him the sun-god nr the god ol path-, 
etc. thereby almost overlooking his othei traits, which did mg fit in with 
their respective theories ; or otherwise they have tried to strike a compromise 
by making him represent, from the very beginning, an inherently mixed con- 
ception such as that ol the beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly a* 
a pastoral deity. As a matter ol fact we have to approach such problems of 
Vedic mythology (torn the point of view of what may be called ' evolutionary 
or historical mythology.* It ought to be realised that the nature ol Vedic 
gods had been changing with the vicissitudes of the Vedic life. And corres- 
ponding to the several stages in the course of this evolution, different traits 

2. From the |»int ol view ol comparative mythology. P0«n seems to exhi- 
bil a good deal ol similarity with die rordic god. Thor. It has been customary to 
identify Thor exclusively with the Vedic god, India. Bui there appears, in Thor'* 
character, certain features which <k> not fit in well with the per tonality o ( Irufra 
as represented in the Veda. 
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came lo be attached to their essential personality. Their original nature was 
modified ; their relations amcng themselves were altered ; their worshippers 
also did not necessarily remain always the same. As the result of all this the 
final picture became complex and full of apparent inconsistencies' Keeping in 
mind this important phenomenon of the Vcdk mythology let us attempt a 
fresh approach to the Pusan-problem In other words we shall see if it i* 
possible to present the whole evolution of the personality of Pusan in such a 
manner that all the apparently inconsistent and unconnected details of his 
nature referred to in the Vedic text* and indicated by Vcdic religious prac- 
tices are shown to be logically and historically connected and consistent. It 
has to be remembered thal the Pu$an -mythology had passed through all the 
stages of its development even before the Vcdk sarhhitA was finally formu- 
lated A critkal analysis of the textual references and ritual indkations. 
mentioned above, followed by a constructive synthesis will however help us 
tn distinguish these stages markedly from each other.* 

Let us begin by examining the earlier theories regarding Pawn's essen- 
tial character. The most common view is lo regard PAyan as a solar divinity. 
This ha* been the opinion of the Indian scholiasts themselves. YSska. for 
instance, refers to him as one of the Adityns and con*quently makes him a 
solar deity (1. 115.1 ; X. 17.3).‘ The same view la* lx>n developed by the 
BrhaAJtvata 2.631. which describes Pusan as the sun god who helped (from 
fw’ i the earth by dis* jelling the darkness by means of his rays. A majority 
of orientalists like Gouktucker. HiiLtiwANDr. Langlois. Ludwig, M.auw- 
slu. Max MUllxr. Roth and Wilson, naturally fet lowed the lead given 
by these early Indian cxcgctical texts. The tolar theory is mainly based on 
certain epithets of Pusan, which are suggestive of light and splendour. As a 
matter of fact, however, out of the several epithets attributed to Pusan, only 
one namely. «g*r«i < VI. 48.16; VI. 53.3; VI. 55.1-3). may be said lo be 
suggestive of the sun-god. Indeed BLOOMFIELD {The Religion of the Vida) 
claims for this god a dearly solar character on the strength of that very an- 
cient epithet, <Sg*r»i (glowing), being specifically used with reference to him. 
But it will be seen that this epithet is quite general in sense and may be 
made to indicate any resplendent divinity. For example it is used with re- 
ference to Agni also 'VIII. 60.20). This single epithet cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a decisive proof regarding Pusan's fundamental character.'* If 



3. Vide my papers! '* Awira Vanma" (A. B. 0 ■ R. I., VOL 21) and " Vtsfu 
in the Veda " (Kane Festschrift). 

4. A similar attempt has been mode by the preterit writer in the rose of the 
Vedic god. Vqou C Vijou in the Veda"). 

5. A mention nay be made in this connection cl what has already* been said, 
in another poi*r l"A*ira Vaiuca"). namely, that Adityas had originally nothing 
to do with uUr divinities. Their essential nature was quite diHerent. The transi- 
tion from the Adityas to the solar deities U an imperceptible but at the mre time 
a significant feature ol Vedic mythology. 

6. It may also be noted that three is considerable dKfrrmce of opinion regard- 
ing the met meaning of the word. oihrni. It occurs 15 time* in RV. Sayaoa 
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this epithet were really characteristic of Pu**n. why should it have been 
dropped out m later literature ? The very fact that it disappears completely 
in later times would suggest that it was only superficially attributed to Pfi*an. 
Further the bright aspect of Pu$ans personality which is referred to in some 
stray cases (VI. 48. t7 ; VI. 58 1 ) may be regarded as being indicative merely 
of the light-svmbolism. which is commonly superimposed by Vrdic poets on 
their gods. Brightness and splendour arc considered to be the external mam- 
legations of divine power. Pusan's pan in the Suryi-myth has al*o been 
put forth as essentially supporting the solar theory. But that whole myth ii 
so puzzling that by itself it docs n« offer any substantial clue to solve the 
Piijan- problem. Moreover it is diffcult to believe that the ™*ntial nature 
of a god could have been manifested, by the Vrdic poets, in such an enig- 
matic and obscure manner. That whole myth points rather to Pusan's being 
iiKluded in it as an afterthought. Perry (Classical Studies in honour oj 
Henry Drisltr) rightly suggests that this myth must be the result of the 
meeting of different streams of legend, in coe of which Pusan, and in the 
other SQrya plays the chief role. It) is also possible to explain the unique 
and mysterious nature of genealogy and motif of incest distinctive of that 
myth on the assumption that certain elements of the original Pusan-cult were 
transplanted to this myth of light-phenomena. 

Another piece of evidence produced by Hillebranot and Perry in sup- 
port of the solar theory is the fact that Pusan is many times coupled with 
Soma both in Vedic hymns (II. 40) and in Vedic ritual. They argue that 
Soma represents the moon-god and ao Pusan must necessarily represent the 
sun-god. The very starting point of this reasoning is unconvincing. The 
original nature of Soma was net lunar. It will be shown, in a later context, 
that this coupling together of Pusan and Soma is significant from quite a 
different point of view and forms an important stage in the evolution of the 
Pusan -religion In II. 40. a reference is made to Ptisan's dwelling in heaven 
as well as to his wandcrmiJ between the heaven and earth (also X. 17.6). 
This is taken to indicate the sun’s daily journey from and back to heaven The 
fact that POsan leads the dead from the earth to the other world (X. 17.3) 
is also interpreted at supporting the above assumption. According to Bloom- 
field such 1 references are typical of the familiar notion of the Vedic poets 
that the sun oversees everything. A critical examination of the Vedic 
passages cited above, however, shows that they are undoubtedly very casual 
references and do not at all point to the essential function of Pusan The 
close association of P&jan with Agni (I. 122.5 : II. 1.6 : X. 173) also cannot 
fcc said to be suggestive of Plan's solar nature. 

The incteaie-givir* faculty, which is prominent in Pagan's character, is 
again not exclusively solar On the other hand, awuming that the word. 
Pusan, really means ’ Proepcro it may reasonably be asked why the sun-god 

explains it a' aeata*p<iyuk!<i. (XDENBEfflT. doubts this. NEHSCR. in his fupple- 
ment to GRAfSAf Ann's Vedic dictionary, interprets It as ' liberal * or * generous 
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should, alone among others, he celebrated with that title. Parjanya and 
Manila also are represented a* conferring prosperity cn mankind Therefore 
PQsan’a increase-giving faculty cannot by itself be a proof of hh solar charac- 
ter. It should also be noted that the prosperity conferred by Ptisan is obvi- 
ously connected with cattle ; this fact cannot be reasonably reconciled with 
that god's solar nature. The sun's power of increasing cattle is evidently not 
direct and natural.' In one of the myths (VI. 56.3), Pusan is described 
as loading the sun's whtcl on some hairy speckled animal. Elsewhere 
(VI 55.2; VI. 562) he is called a charioteer par excellence. These refer- 
ences are said to be indicative of Ptisan's wlar aspect, particularly as a solar 
charioteer. But does that not mean that Ptisan is lie re markedly disting- 
uished from the sun-god ? There are several other ixissuges wliere this dis- 
tinction between the sun and Pusan is dearly brought out. Pusan is called 
the mwsenger of the sun (VI. 56.3) and is elsewhere mentioned as different 
from the sun' (VI. 43.17). Further it cannot be argued, on the strength of 
Pusan's association with Savitr (V. 81.5; X. 139.1) and of the fact that 
the epithet agokya is peculiar to Savitr and Pifcan, that Pti$an is an aspect 
of the sun-god, just as Savitr is." It has been shown elsewhere (‘ New 
Light on the Vedic god. Savitr **. A. R. 0. R. 1. Vol. 20) that Savitr him- 
self is essentially not a sun-god. Mcitover the reference in the Savitr-hymn 
(V. 81.5). ula puja bhavast deva yamabhik, seems to suggest that Pusan 
is not fundamentally connected with solar splendour but with paths and 
highways. 

The several Vcdic passages referred to above cannot therefore be said 
to indicate the essential solar nature of Pusan. Many other objections may 
be raised against the solar theory. Certain special epithets like as&iva and 
hrambted. which are exclusively attributed to Pusan, do not even distantly 
him at his wilat character. Further the anthropomorphic traits of Pusan, 
mentioned in RV (VI. 54.10; VI. 55.2; X. 26.7), though scanty, are 
sufficiently individualistic. The braided hair and beard arc hardly sugges- 
tive of the sun-god.” The peculiarities with regard to Ptisan's food (VI. 
56.1), weapcei (VI. 53.5). car (VI. 54.3) and the animal driving it (I. 38.4). 



7. KtllH ( Religion and Pktioicpky o / the Veda end Ike Upaniyidt) com- 
pares Ptisan with the Iranian Mithra, who influeiKea the prosperity o( catile and 
bungs lost animals home. Mithra is. according to that srholar. an almost un- 
doubted mn-god ; he coowyoemly argum that Ptisan also must be a sun-god. This 
argument la based upon a definitely quwiionable conception of Mithra’* essential 
personality (vide : " Anna Varuoa’’). 

8 Some iKhoiarti asaiine. on the basis of Pu«n'* ck*a aswo'ation with tfyi 
AJvina. that be appeared in the sky. with the Aavina. very early in the morning. 
According to them thia fart goes against the lotar theory. 

9. Hopkins {The Religion* of India) even goes to tha extent of aaying that 
Pujan and Savitr arc almou identical to far as their names and (unctions are 
conrrmrd 

la As the god Kafnrdm and PaiupA, PJ$an to suppoafd, by certain scholar*, 
to be offering the original of Rudra’a characteristics 
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as also his <*hcr mannerisms, arc so life-like and realistic that they com- 
pletely banish out ol account any possibility of a naturalistic interpretation of 
his personality. It is also difficult to explain satisfactorily, on the basis of 
tiie solar theory, the peculiar relation that seems to have existed between the 
Pttean-religxm and the dan of die Bhiradvija* It may lurthcr be ashed : 
if Pusan were originally the sun-god, what exactly is the significance of his 
being coupled with Indra and Soma only and that too by way of an after- 
thought ? What again is the spedal significance of the sun-god alone being 
invoked to punish the Props? In the hymn. VIII, 29. where the distinctive 
features of several Vcdic gods are mentioned in the form of riddles, the solar 
aspect of Pusan is not even hinted at (VIII. 29.6). Taking into account the 
special characteristics of the Vedic Pusan one does not feel inclined to accept 
the conclusion arrived at by Atkins iP&ym in the Rigieda). who has made 
a fresh study of the Pi»an- problem. «i the basis of all the available matetia! 
on the subject, namely, that, when considered in the aggregate tin' Vedic re- 
ferences lead us to the assn mi* ion that Pujan was primarily a sun-god." As 
a matter of (act the emphasis put by the Vedic poets on the traits of Pusan’s 
personality other than these connected with light and splendour is so conspi- 
cuous that even the supporters of the solar theory tend towards modifying 
their theory in various way* Pusan is made to represent the sun-god in dif- 
ferent peer i ions and capacities. But this, in itself, may be regarded as an 
indication of the inherently untenable character of that theory. Such varia- 
tions of the solar theory’ no doubt exhibit considerable ingenuity on the part 
of their authors ; but cm critical examination they are found to be quite un- 
convincing 

GftASSMANN (Rig-Vtdo), for instance, makes PC$an a god of prosperity 
and growth related to the sun. SCHRflOER ( A’isth * Rckpon) believes that 
Pusan was an original ancient sun-god bestowing bounty. While De Giber- 
natis (Letlure Supra la MiUAope Vedica) ami Griu. (Himdert Liedet da 
Alhnva Veda ) consider him to be specifically the setting or the evening sun. 
FlENSBCRG (Om Gudtn Puian i Riga da) regards him as the sun nearest the 
earth, that is to say, the noon-sun.” Perry and Macoontxl (Vedic Mytho- 
logy) seem to emphasise the pastoral aspect of Ptisan's character rather than 



11. It may be mentioned, in this connection. that Atkins regards Savin, 
\ijou and Mitra alio to have been fundamentally tolar divinities. The present 
writer does rot accept this view. Vide hi. papers on Savin, Vanina, and Vrtou. 

12. Atkin-s pvm the general outline* oi FUmsbubY* view. On the evidence 
ol X. 139. 2, FtEN®UBi considers Pu*in to be the *wn in his central position be- 
tween the eastern and the western brraon. He peoduerj (urther evidence (L «Z 
8; I. 138 1 ; VI. «R 1617 ; VI. 56 3) in suppxt at his assumption that Pusan 
repr«ents the *un when he is ncarcu tr» the earth. It may however be mentioned, 
in this connect Km. that even according to FtENSBiBG. the solar a wet ha. been a 
later development in POfan’s perwmaHty. He believes that the figure of PCsan 
developed out ol an apocheosiwd berdanum-ldal. to which became attached the 
neural lolX-conception ol the tun a. the herdsman of the unirex*. At the same 
tine he averts that this god’s function is solar. 
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the solar one. According to Hillebrandt ( Vatisthe Mytholopt) also Pijan 
was primarily a sun -god with patforal functions. Hopkins aspens that Pusan 
is bucolic throughout, and yet a iun-god. But the bucolic feature of his 
personality h so prominent that Hopkins is inclined to assume the existence 
of at least two Ptisans in RV itself All this tends to prove that the solar 
traits in Pusan's personality, whatever they are. are absolutely vague and 
inconclusive." The bright, glowing aspect of Pfltan's nature is so ambiguous 
that some scholars have come forward with other explanations of it. SlECKE 
i Pu#m : looks upon him as an original moon-god, later turned into a gcxl 
of paths. Chose (The Aryan run! in Iran end India ) dentes that Pusan 
could be the sun-god. According to him Pusan is the presiding genius of light 
which thawed, warmed and discriminated everything, and also of moisture 
which sustained and nouiished everything. GH06H (/. A. S. B . New Series 
28, 1932) make* Ptisan tit* constellation Auriga of the northern hemisphere. 

It is aid in support of the a>lar theory that Pusan was originally the 
sun-god, but when his nature as a god of paths or' a pastoral god came to be 
prominently emphasised in later Vedic times, the solar aspect in his per- 
sonality became indistinct and vague- This explanation, however, is not con- 
vincing. It may be pointed out that the sun’s connexion with paths and 
pastoral life is not so very intrinsic that it should become the basis of the 
future prominent development of hit personality. Why should the sun god 
alone be brought into such an organic relation with pastoral religion ? Many 
other Vedic gods seem to play an equally— ill not more— important role 
in pastoral life. Moreover it may be asked : II this pastoral aspect is a inter 
development of the basic solar character of Pusan, why has it ultrmately dis- 
appeared ? In later times wc find that the traces of the bucolic aspect are 
quite indistinct. As a matter of fact those traits in Pawn's personality, 
which are supposed to have been the result of a later development, must be 
reasonably expected to be conspicuously preserved. That is however not the 
case 

It cannot be denied that Vedic pert* have mad* an obvious attempt to 
endow Pujan’s pcrwnality with some features connected with light and 
splendour. But the above discussion leads nnc tn the following contusions. 
Firstly there « no dear evidence to show that Pu$*n represents a phenome- 
non of nature." Sreondly. Pusan cannot at nil be said to have originally 



13. A reference may be made, in this connection, to the view of Hopkins 
who loefca upon Pusan a* the sun god characterised by priestly, warlike and pastoral 
feature* and therefore revered by the Brfihmaoas. Ksatriyas and Vailyas alike. 

14. BnKAtNK {La /fthfmt Vfrlique) believes that Pujsn’a character is partly 
naturalistic and portly liturgical The ‘ naturalism ' in the Pusan- reliRkei is ex- 
plained by that scholar as follows : Pujan s goad represents the lighting ; and the 
herds which he is said to be nourishing are heavenly waters The brief statement 
of the PC-tan- mythology mad- above, however, indicate* that this could not have 
bren the intention of the Vedic poets. In this context a pawing reference may be 
made to die view ol VooSKOV i S/oWrdy rkrfie eg Naluidyrkflta't who makes PO«n 
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represented a solar divinity. In fact (he light symbolism which i* perceptible 
from the Vedic references to Pusan docs not form an Intrinsic and essential 
aspect of that god’s nature. It is too flat, commonplace and colourless for 
that. Therefore one may be justified in concluding fuithci that the pheno- 
mena of light with which 1‘usan i-. associated in tlie Veda were introduced by 
way of an afterthought and perhap* with some special purpose in view. 

It has already been noticed that the traits in tlie Pujan-mythology con- 
nected with light and splendour are *> ambiguous that they have given rse 
to doubts as to whether the bright aspect of Pusan’s personality indicates his 
solar nature or the lunar or the stellar nature. Siicke believes that Pfoan 
was originally a moon-divinity who later assumed the functions of a god of 
paths. Rente l < Bfiltdge an Etklatung ties Aweslas und ties Vedas) also 
seems to support this view. From the point of view of comparative mytho- 
logy Stecke assumes that the similarity of Ptisan with Hermes is undoubted." 
Accordingly he regards both of them as moon -god' As may be pointed 
out m a later context, there arc indeed certain characteristics in Pftean’s na 
turc whxh appear to be unmistakably indicating his lunar aspect. It is also 
easily intelligible that the mocn. and not to much tlie sun, should be brought 
into close contact with the lordship of paths. But to say (hat Pusan repre- 
sents essentially and originally a nxxm-god is quite unconvincing *• On that 
assumption it would be difficult to explain why a moon god should be in- 
vested with the peculiar feature* which characterise the Pusan-mythology. As 
a matter of fact all that has been said above against the solar theory may 
with equal cogency apply to other theories seeking to make Pusan represent 
one or the other phenomenon of light. 

Ghosii starts with the assumption that the physical nature of a large 
number of RV deities can be interpreted from the astroewxnical and meteor- 
ological points of view. On the basis of the obscure Surya-myth. he believes 
that PO-an apjsears in heaven at night towards morning with Mvim. and 
goes away before sunrise. He consequently identifies Pusan with the con 
Stella lion Auriga of the northern hemisphere. Apart from the highly question- 
able nature of the SQryft-mytii. it will be wen that Ghosh has altogether 
neglected other more prominent features of Ptisan’s character. The same may 
be vaul to have been the case with Chose, who makes Pusan a god of Light 
and Moisture— the two principles sustaining the universe. No attention seems 
to have Ixm paid cither to Pusan’s anthroponx«ph:c trait*, or to his peculiar 
connection with paths and pastoral life in general. Even a casual study ol the 
POsan wmhita in the sixth imodala would suffice to show how untenable such 



15. SCiiROKOCK object* io this identification. But he says that Siecke’* eflort 
to identify Pilsan with tlie mcon-god deserve* serious attention. 

16. It seems that Suxke has fallen a victim to a popular trend of mythologi- 
cal study which *** the moon prominently manifesting liim*i! at the hade of all 
being and doing ol a god. Many important Vedic gods, including Vanina. Vania, 
and even Via"), were regarded as the aspect* of the moan-god. It was claimed that 
the m<»n played the most predominant rde in primitive mythology. 
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Ihuwirt aic on the very face of them ! There were periods in the history ot 
Vedic mythological studies when Vcdic gods were exclusively made to re- 
present cither some natural phenomena— particularly connected with heaven 
and light or some ritualistic conceptions. Naturalistic and ritualistic cur- 
rents of thought were undoubtedly forced upon the original Vedic mythology 
in many cases. But a critical examination scon makes it dear that these 
never formed the intrinsic nature ol the gods in question. A reference has 
already been made to BCRGAtCNE’S view. That scholar even goes to the extent 
of ultimately identifying Pu»an with Soma. Neither Vedic tr»u nor V'edic 
ritualistic practices seem to substantiate this view. It need hardly be added 
that many objections raised above against the solar theory are applicable with 
«xjunl force even in this connection. 

While dtunissig the solar theory’ and the lunar theory’- as perfectly 
unsatisfactory. Oidenuirg (Religion dts Vtdai emphasises yet another tingle 
aspect of I Mean's character thereby neglecting the other ones. Pusan is seen 
to be active in several distinct capacities. But. according to OuCNBERG. the 
most chaiact eristic function of this god is in connection with paths. He 
knows the path* and leads otheis safely cm them (VI. 49.8). lie guards men 
and cattle from going astray (VI. 54.5-7). Those who are lint he brings 
back intact (I. 23.13). Indeed lie knows where and how to find the lost 
things (I. 23.14 ; VI. 48.15). Olden* pg argues that the fundamental nature 
of a god’s being is to be determined primarily on the bask of his mol ori- 
ginal and most essential function. Pu»n Is therefore u lord of paths, re 
garded a* a distinct divinity by the Vedic poets and celebrated as such. 
According to Ou*N8erc. Pusan is connected with agriculture only so far as 
he sees that the furrow* of the plough aie in the' right direction (IV. 57.7 
His connectiixr with cattle is also restricted to his leading them cm the right 
path Pirn's affrd is called pxkwdhom ;VI. 53.9). Oldcnbebg under- 
stands that word in the seme of * leading the paiu on the tight path Tlie 
bter dcvdopcnrnl of this essential function of l«u,an is to be in his being 
retarded as leading the bride, in a proix-r manner, from the father's to thr 
husband's house (X. 8526j. I*i*5an is also described as lending the dead to 
the other world (X. 17.3). Hitmrif the lord of paths. Pusan * bom <m the 
way IX. 17.6). Oldknmrc interprets Pusan’s epithet, vimuco nopdt. m two 
«ns« ; first as the lord of lodging ' and soundly, as the * deliverer par ex- 
cellence . Both these conceptions are. according to him. prominent in Payin'* 
nature as thr lord of paths. Ollier features of the PQ^an- mythology, such as 

. '.u 11 " '« "«* «hai Oldcnww; ,s uruaUy in favour of ihe ihw 

2 IT™™' > ,3rt in P , ' n, 'tivr mythology. I, may al» 

. naa f i * B ' he >* , ti(xd Varnni with the neon on the strength of , 
mvsh^vl V VPdlC ,U V* IC has referred 10 Sic 

,.- v ,h ” ihf . w ! b “ rf; ' “ **«*'•< ot Pus*, i (vi. m. 

X . 11 J3d ,hal 11 ** appropriately cuonned -i«h the god of oaths sine- 
i' die standing epithet of path. W wna 
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his being (hr messenger o( the sun l VI. 53.3) and his finding out Soma as 
well as A gni, when they were lost (I. 23.14 ; X. 5.5). arc also explained by 
OLPfcNiERG as supporting hi* theory. Further the connection of the lord of 
paths with the cost K quite natural, because the goat s certainly the most 
sure-footed animal. In some Vedic passages (I 42 : VI. 53.4) PiHan is re- 
presented as receiving offerings, in his capacity of the path-finder, every 
morning and evening. So far as corr.farative mythology is concerned. C)U>- 
enbfw; is of the opinion that Pfijan is identical with Hermes" and regards 
both of them as basically lords of paths. That scholar even includes PlPan 
and Hermes, in this their original character, among >uch divinities as can be 
traced back to indogcrmanic antiquity. 

So far as OuCNBERO asserts that Putan cannot be the personification of 
any nature-phenomenon, it is easy to accept his view. But his theory that 
Pisan's nature as a path finder or a lord of paths is the basic conception un- 
derlying that god's personality cannot possibly be accepted without challenge. 
The very conception of a god of paths R so general that it is indeed difficult 
to imagine that such a god could have ever been invested with distinct 
anthropomorphic traits. Pusan is represented in the Veda with a distinct 
individuality. Why should a god of ways have been specifically a kcunn- 
hfidrf? The ojfrd and drd (VI. 535-9) are again not particularly iiertment 
in OusNHHtG'i theory. OiDf.NBrar. seems to set aside completely the con- 
spicuous bucolic nature of Putan? personality and puts an over-emphasis 
only on one of its features A. god of paths cannot be regarded to be intrin- 
sically connected with the prosperity of cattle. 1 ' It may further be asked : 
Had Pusan been originally a lord of paths is it not natural to expect that his 
seat should have been on the earth rather than in heaven? The Pussn- 
rdraion on the whole gives the imprrsxm that it was a special religious cult 
belonging to a particular Vedic tribe. The attempts at associating that reli- 
gion artificially with the Indra-religion and the Soma-ritual, which are evident 
in the Veda, also seem to support this impression. Can one believe that a god 
of paths was made the central figure m an indei*«Jtnt religious cult ? The 
name. Pflsan. alio cannot be regarded a pioper name for a lord of paths. 
As Hilusrandt has pointed out. it is not proper to determine the nature 
of a god only from cne or another characteristic feature of his. It will be 
clear from the above discussion that Ot.rcNBERG has done so. As a matter 
of fact it is not necessary to make Pusan an independent god of paths. Thii 
feature represents only a part of the essential function of PO$an and may 
not therefore be distinguished from it. 

The common factor in the majority of theories regarding Pu$ans ori- 
ginal nature referred to above may as well be taken to be a reasonable start- 
ing point of a correct approach to this problem. In the several attempts 

19. It may be pointed out here that thi* identification i*. bind on a super- 
fioa! similarity between ihe two gods. 

20. OuooEac'c intripr elation of the epithet, fiaiusHlumi. will be later shown 
to be umatirfartory. 
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to modify their original theories, scholars term to agree in making a pointed 
reference to the emphatically bucolic traits, which characterise that god. The 
sustained impression produced by the Vtdic passages referring to Ptisan in 
general and by the Ptisan-sarohitii in the sixth maodala in particular is that 
i*u$an was primarily and essentially a pastoral god He supervises the cattle 
and is responsible for the preservation and increase of herds and flocks (VI. 
54. 5-7). He is often referred to as a cattle-giving god <V1. 565). It is 
indeed noteworthy that Pusan is concerned only with the prosperity of sheep 
and cattle. The pastoral communities aic represented in the Veda to have 
been nomadic. Naturally they often emphasised one aspect of their special 
god. Pujan, namely, his lordship over the paths. He leads his followers 
safely from one pasture to another. He is celebrated as the knower of trea- 
sures fVIII. 29.6). indicating thereby that he knows the right place where 
hb pastoral followers should be taken. In other words he secures foi them 
rich pasture lands. But at the same lime he i* conscious of his other res- 
ponsibility to his followers ; an the way he guards than. In another passage 
(VI. 56-5). Pusan is invoked to direct ‘this catlle-desiring band of ours' 
to the attainment of its desired objects.’* Many were the occasions when 
the cattle went astray and was hat. Under such circumstance the pastoral 
worshippers often appealed to their god who readily recovered the lost pro- 
perty (VI 54. 1. 2. 4. 10). He is predominantly invoked as maHe/miu 
(V. 17.3), enailavrdas (VI. 54.8) and poiupi (VI. 58.2). Among the 
pastoral tribes there is a special claw of people who distinguish themselves 
in the art of path finding and tracing the lost sheep and cattle.” It is this 
characteristic of an actually existing class among the shepherds and cowherds 
that is idealised in I’usan by his wonhipprrs (VI. 54.1). It is a very com- 
mon feature of any mythology that the characteristics of a god are often 
delermined by the way of living of that god's worshipper* The god of the 
warlike tribes h often represented as a warrior god. The anthropomorphic 
traits of a ged in particular may be regarded as very suggestive in this eon- 
ruction. It is easy to imagine that the pastoral tribes made their god look 
impressive with braided hair (VI. 55.2>» and graceful beard. The weapons 
that he wields are those which are usually employed by his pastoral worship- 
pers, the only difference being that tlie goad (VI. 53 9) and the awl VI. 53.5) 
of Pu?an have some divine power. The tufa of Pusan is paiustdhani. that 
is to soiv, it helps to acquire, preserve and increase the cattle : and the d'S 
comes in handy when he wants to punish vitally the nasty mischief-mongers, 

21. The logical and natural mention of thU invocation was that PQsan should 
allot to his worshippers their ihaie of maidens I IX. 67. 10). 

22. HrunVANOT refers to the KhoiM of the Punjab and the Pago Of Cujetat, 
who are known even today for this special faculty which they are raid to posse*. 

23. The word knftudat is also intctpietod in the sense of ’one who wears 
■trinpi of cowry-shells’. The Vedic references do rot howevrr u»m to support 
this meaning. Banwjsx-Shastri suggests I/. B . O . R . S. XVIII) that kaptBiia 
war a kind of head-gear. 
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Paok "ho harassed l!*e pastoral communities in the course of their forward 
march to ‘pasture* new' (VI. 53.5) The significant of Pu$an’s peculiar 
connection with the float (I. 115. 4-5 ; VI. 55.6, 57.3 ; X. 26.8) will be wily 
realised when we take into consideration the fact that float is the roost sure- 
footed animal and can travels* the mou difficult paths. Another very remark- 
able example of how the distinctive features of a people are transferred to 
their god is to be found in the Vedic reference where Pusan is said to be 
' weaving the raiment of sheep, and also making their raiment clean ' 
tSsoeayotlndm a vatamsi mormr/at (X. 26.6). 

This passage can hardly be considered proper unless we assume that Pusan 
was essentially a god of sheplierrb Further it is interesting to note that the 
god of the shepherds and cowherds eats the simple food, which they them- 
selves must be ratine, namely, karambha ■ V 1 . 56.1). Particularly striking 
b the fact that these pastoral worshippers were not ashamed of their god 
being a karambhdd. On the other hand they put forth a challenge that those 
• who aim at Pifein malignantly saying that he is merely a ktvambkdd can 
never strike at him successfully.' 

Ya mam ad il fiat I karambhai iti pufanam 

na teno drva adiit (VI. 56.1). 

Such evil efforts were bound to fail. Ixcauae the title, karambhdd. could never 
hurt the god of the pastoral communitie*. So far a* PG$an's own worshippers 
were concerned, karambhdd was not n scornful epithet.'-* This god of the 
cattle-breeding worshippers is pratsed in a manner quite befitting their gene- 
ral culture. No high-sounding phrases arc used by the poets with reference 
to Pusan. An appeal to him for his friendship (VI. 48.18) almost creates 
the actual pastoral atmosphere It is therefore safe to conclude that Pusan 
was already in the Veda a full fledged pastoral divinity. As a matter of fact 
ho represents a divine prototype of a cattle-breeding people. Mis pastoral 
worshippers have invested Pusan's personality with a shepherd's appearance, 
a shepherd's food, and similar other conspicuously bucolic traits. One may 
go even to the extent of asserting that it is impossible to indicate an essen- 
tially bucolic personality in a dearer manner than what wc see in the case of 
POsan 

An etymological study of the name Pusan would also stem to amply 
support the basic pastoral character of this god. The word P0$an b usually 
derived frem the root, pus -to increase, nourish, bestow bounty. This i* 
however not satisfactory. With that etymology it b not possible to explain 
why there should have been a long pu in Pusan. Therefore, PiscilEL (Fe- 
dlsfke Studien ) seems to be right in rejecting it. An attempt is made by him 
and Berg a i one to derive Pusan from the root, pu to purify. Hertel coiv 



24. A reference may be made in thin connection l> (be controversy between 
fcoGERtON and Fat </. A. O. S.. 1920) with regard to Uie interpretat'oo of VI. 56.1. 
I accept Edgcrton't view. 
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necu the word with pfi— to glow. These explanations also do not seem con- 
vincing. Schulze ( Par. end P&*m) tried to ccraicct the name Pusan philo- 
togicaHy with ' Pan ' or Arcadian ' Pacn Oldenhero has rightly doubted 
this possibility. Ciiarpentier (Studies in honour oi C. E. Parry) correctly 
traces the word PCean back to * psi-stm, and further to "piU-um. that is to say 
paiu son. The name thus indicates that god’s essential character as the 
' acquirer ol cattle The reference that Pusan's cjpc is paiusadkoni fully 
supports this view. Pusan scent, to correspond, according to Charpentier, 
with the Avcstic fsH icn. Thus the etymology of the name also leads one to 
the conclusion that Pu.an was originally a pastoral god par excellence.” 
Other characteristic features of the Pusan-mythology fit in well with this 
conception of that god’s essential personality 3nd primary functions. From 
the Vedic references it clearly appears that the dan of the BhAradvAjas was 
most devoted to the Ptisan-cult The BhAradvAjas must have been one of the 
ancient Vedic tribes whose main occupation was cattle-breeding. And Pusan 
was the patron-god of these nomadic sliephetds and cowherds. The living 
Ptisan-cult can very well be realised only from the Pti$an-sashhitA of the 
BharadvSjas. The fact that Paris tix> are must conspicuously mentioned in 
the sixth mandala tends to support the above assumption regarding the Bha- 
radvaja*. It is almost certain that the word Pani does not have n merely 
appellative sense, a* CONTEST {Dr r anvht Wel/hdnig und II til and) seems 
to believe. The Pauis represent a distinct community possessing a reliRious 
cult different from the official Vedic religion. They always wandered with the 
Vedic cattle-breeding tribes and often used to haras* them References to 
their riches and thefts are quite common in the Veda. The Panis were notori- 
ous cattle-lifters and therefore particularly antagonistic to the d-in of the 
BhAradvAjas. Thus there was, in the early Vedic times, a continuous conflict 
going on brtwren the BhAradvSjai and the Panis : and the former often in- 
voked their patron-god, Ptisan, to punish these mischievous cattle-lifters” 
Naturally, for the Bharadvnjas, Pu$an was more important than any other god 



25 OLD6NKRG suggests the possibility that originally this pastoral god. 
Pusan, may have been celebrated in a grot -form. The bea-A specially connected 
with a particular god Is. in many caws, the remnant in the- process of anthropo- 
iwirphisaticn of the original beast-form of ihai god. The Arcadians indeed have 
a geot-foxed pastoral god. On the basis oi a similar possibility in the case of 
PG»an. Dimont (/. A. 0. S. 53) conned s that god with another Vedic god, whose 
name indicates the goat-form, namely. Aja Hnp&d». Pusan's beard and icckx cl 
hair are also coosideied to be suggestive* of the goat-form. However so far as the 
Vtdic references are concerned w* cannot find any clear traces of the goal-form 
of Ptisan. In Vedic mythology PC-*an is represented as a full-fledged anthroponxu- 
fhic pastoral divinity. 

25 From the references to the conflict between the Panis and the Bhaia- 
dvajas HlUEBRANDT attempts to determine the geographical locality of the same. 
His ccoduiioo is that tlie sixth mandala generally refers to western countries ar.d 
n« to India proper. In support of this view he brings forth the evidence of rujan’s 
special connection with Saraivati, that is to say, with the river Arndiotui 
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from amonc the Vedic pantheon. The ten gayal'i stanzas of VI 53 Htm to 
form seme sort ol magic formulae, belonging to the Pusan-cult. which were 
directed against the Pani*. perhaps accompanied by some magic practice*. 
It may therefore be concluded that the pastoral clan ol the Blutadviijas 
developed the essential personality of Pusan in a distinct manner. A statis- 
tical consideration of the Vedic references to that god seems to indicate 
further that the POjan-cult was later adopted first by the KAnvas and then 
by other clans In c*her words, the pastoral elements in other lubes also 
began to celebrate the pastoral god. Pusan.' 1 

Pusan’s essentially lastoral personality may therefore be regarded as 
the first stage in the evolution of the Pujan-mythology. It is a common cha- 
racteristic of the Vedic mythology in general that all gods are at some stage 
connected with heaven and light This light-symbolism is supeiimjKised upon 
the original nature of the Vedic gods and is the re lore often easily disting- 
uishable from it. It gives an unmistakable impression of artificiality and 
superficiality. This current ol thought is dearly perceptible even in the case 
of an essentially pastoral god like Pusan. It has already been indicated that 
light-symbolism in Pusan’s nature is distinctly colourless and superficial. It 
is also so vague and ambiguous that it is not easy to determine whether, in 
this second stage. Pusan was regarded as a sun-god or a moon-god, A cri- 
tical examination of wich Vedic passages, as are suggestive of light and 
splendour, however leads ere to believe that Pujan was regarded as a moon- 
god rather than a sun-god. It should. first of all. be remembered that POjan 
is often clearly distinguished from the sun (VI. 563). Then there is a 
passage (VI. 58.3) where Pusan is described as the messenger of the sun. 
plying his golden ship in thr ocean of the air. Is this not dearly indicative 
of the moon ? Further one of the aspects of Pusan’s original character, 
namely as a path finder, can. in the light-symbolism, be best transferred to live 
nv»n and not to the sun. When darkness and difficulties obstruct the way. 
the mean appears as the real path finder. I*usan. in his original character, b 
regarded as a divine shepherd. In the mythology of heaven and light, it b 
common to look upon the moon as the shepherd of the herds of stars. This 
fact will make it dear how very natural the transition from Pusan to the 
moon-god must have been. It it again not possible to suppose that the horns 
of the goat, the special animal of Pusan, gave rise to the imagery of the horm 
of the crescent moon ? Further it is the moon-god who is usually regarded 
as the divine symbol of ‘growth’, which it Pusan’s special gift. 

One of the outstanding features of the PGjan-raythok*y is tin- peculiar 
part played by that god in the obscure Suiya-myth. A critical analysis of 
that myth beings forth the following facts more or leas prominently. The 



27. GOs-run IDtr mitchc Writ Unit) brings the evidence of certain rordic 
rock-paintings to bear upon the problem of an indogerroanic pastoral gcd. He 
particularly refers to the paintings found in middle and south Scandinavia. In bis 
book, he reproduces a sketch of a god. m gcat -form, with hammers 
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basic ©weep! ion undeflying the myth ii the representation of a typical 
heavenly marriage. Surya. the sun maiden, is the bride and three different 
gods, namely. Asvins. Soma and Pawn, are represented to be !<er «wei» 
While Asvins arc referred to. in some context, as the husbands of Suryii 
(IV. 436). Soma also is. in another context, said to have been the real bride- 
groom (X. 85.9).** PiSCHEL explains this apparent contradiction by saying 
that Soma was Surya s first husband, and tliat, in her second marriage, which 
wa* a ivayaihvara, she chose the Asvins as her husbands. We arc concerned 
here only with Pusan's role in this myth Pusan's role as wooer of SOrya 
lias a two- fold significance— mythological and sociological. From the point 
of view of the evolution of the Pusan-mythology. we may assume that, in 
order to stabilize the light-symbolism superimpwd upon the original character 
of PQtan, Vedk (xiets thought of introduang that god in the SuryS-myth 
which must haw then become very popular If we assume further that they 
regarded Pusan, in this second stage in the evolution of hi* personality, a* the 
moco-god, it is easy to imagine how he is made to i>lay, in the Suryii- myth, 
a part similar to that of Soma, who too had come, by that time, to be re- 
garded as the moon -god. Apart from this mythological significance Pusan's 
introduction in the SuryS-myth may have had distinct sociological significance 
also. By the side o f the resjilendent Sdrya. the pastoral grucl-catcr Pusan 
certainly lends a peculiar touch to the whole myth. I* it not likely that on 
the strength of the precedent of thi9 heavenly match between Surya and 
PO$an— two divinities belonging originally to distinct mythological strata 
the pastoral worshippers of Pusan desired to assert their own claims to 
matiinwnial relations with tnbrs who had already passed beyond the pastoral 
stage ? The invocation that Pisan should allot to his worshippers their share 
of maidens (IX. 67.10) would teem to support such conjecture. Pusan's 
part in the Sflrya-myth may then I*- regarded as the result of an impact of 
two Vcdtc tribes having different social cultures. It must be observed, in this 
connection, that myth-building is not always based on clear-cut issues. But 
there cannot be much doubt that the Surya-myth had the sociological signi- 
ficance referred to above. It is further not improbable that the adjustments, 
which the Vedic poets found it necessary to make after having once intro- 
duced Pu$nn in the myth of Surya. Asvins and Soma, reflect the manners 
and social customs of the pastoral worshippers of Pitean.** The epithets of 
Pusan, such as miilur didki<u, 'suitor of the mother', and stasur jar ah, 
' lover of the sister' (VI. 56.4-5 ». which indicate the motif of incest may 
be supposed to be the outcome of the practice of the Khiituk-das marriages, 
that is to say, marriages among near relatives, which were current among 

28. A myth similar to this is found in Lettish mythology, according to which 
the lovers of the sun- maiden arc God's sons’, while, in many ca«» the moon- 
god also appears a* their triumphant rival. 

29. Such adjustments were necessary in view of the fact that Surya. the 
bride, was the sun maiden, and Pusan, the aiitor. was moon-god, who i% often re- 
garded as the ion of the sun-god. 
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»me ancient Aryan tubes. Such marriage* must have I armed a peculiar 
feature of the pastoral society. 

The light-aspect of Pusan’s personality is however veiy superficial and 
gives the impression of its having been introduced as an afterthought. It is 
also considerably hazy. But as pointed out so far, in this stage Pusan seems 
to have been regarded, by the Vedic poets, as the moon-god. In this context 
a reference may be made to a peculiar phenomenon of indogcrmanic mytho- 
logy. The transition from the moon-cult to the sun-cult has always been a 
characteristic feature of mythology. Many imageries connected with the 
sun -mythology, such as the sun-boat, sun-shovel, sun egg, etc. can be traced 
back dearly to the special features of the moon. 4, The two cults were conse- 
quently brought quite dose to each other and the transition from one to the 
other was almost imperceptible. When, therefore, the light-symbolism was 
not particularly distinct and clear-cut. it was quite possible to mistake one 
god for another. Such was actually the case as regards the evolution of the 
Pujan-mythology. which fact naturally facilitated such transition. In the 
Veda itself there ss no dear indication that Pu$an was regarded a9 a sun-god. 
But if in later times Pu$an had come to be looked upon as a solar divinity, 
it must be due to the usually imperceptible transition from the moon-cult to 
the sun-cult. 

As the result of another outstanding characteristic of the Vedk mytho- 
logy, some more distinct features were added to the original Pupm-rdigion. 
It has already been observed that, in the Veda, Pitean h coupled rather con- 
spicuously with Indra (VI. 57) and Soma <11. 40). This fact has a special 
significance. The original Pusan-religion of the nomads like the BhSrad- 
v5jas was fundamentally different from the religion o' Indra-worthippm, 
which was the most popular and mottj or lew the * official ’ religion of the 
Vedk samhita. Indeed there are indications in the Veda that the pastoral 
god, Pusan, evoked mockery at the hands of certain other people— perhaps 
priests and warriors - who worshined gods of a different order (I. 42.10; 
I. 138.4 ; VI. 56.1 > .“ In order that gods of different Vedic tribes should 
combine in one great pantheon, the usual method adopted by the Vedic poets 
was to bring all such gods in contact with Indra, who represented, so to say. 
the ’ official ’ religion of the Vedic farhhitii. Pusan's association with Indra, 
which is, on the veiy face of it. superficial and artificial, serves the same 
purpose. Originally there existed a marked contrast between Indra and Pusan, 
so far as their food (VI. 572). and vehklcs (VI.573) were concerned But 
then Pusan came to be regarded as lndra's comrade and help-mate (VI. 56.2 ; 



30. About Khr/ciutda.' iriirriage. refer to Chose \ The Aryan T'od m Iran 
and India), West (S. B. E. Will), Karve [A. B. O. B. /. 20). 

31. Schroder has dealt with thil question nr length in Ariseke Rritevjn, 
Vol. 2. 

32. It is assumed by som# scholars that the pastoral tribes, who* patron-god 
was Pusan, camr to India with their herd* a Buie later than the early warlike 
tribes who fought their way to the Indian plains. 
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VI. 57.4). Not only that, but Pusan and Indra came to be ultimately Imkrd 
upon as brothers (VI. 555). It will thus bo sen that a position ol honour 
in the Vedic pantheon was bestowed in this manner upon Pusan, the original 
pastoral god. All this however is obviously late and artificial. A similar 
purpose is served by Pusan’s association with Soma ( II. 40 1 . Hereby Piisan's 
place in the Vedic ritual was made secure. Pu^an did not originally have any 
share in the Sum-offering ‘VI. 572>. Later Pfitan-cult was loosely con- 
nected with Soma Pusan was then offered only half a sacrifice (VI 5051: 
and ultimately he claimed his full legit imatr share in the Soma-offering (X. 
26.5). A reference m3y be nude hen- tn the peculiar complex on the part of 
the worshippers of Pusan, who. while claiming a Soma-offering for their god. 
also made Indra participate in PGstn’s natural food, korambha (III. 52.7). 
This is obviously intended to assert the dignity of the original Pifcan reli- 
gion. Ritual offerings arc also said to have been made to both Soma and 
POsan. The Pusan-cult is thus clearly one of the many appendages which 
have overgrown in the Soma-ritual. Naturally Pusan was also given sevrral 
attributes in common with nthrr gods in the Vedic pantherm. He is called 
ant'a (V. 51.11), and a ruler of heroes (I. 106.4). He becomes an uncon- 
querable protector and defender (I. 89.5) He is said to transcend mortals 
and is equal to the gods in glory t VI. 4810). 

There are thus primarily tlirre kinds of impact, that are perceptible in 
the Puganmythdogy. The original pastoral religion of Pusan suggests that 
there was a tribal impact of an antagonistic character between l*ie nharad- 
vajas and the Pflijis. An Impact more or less of a social character is indicated 
by the SOryfimyth. .And finally there was a religious impact which resulted 
in giving Pu»an a place of honour in the Vedic religion and ritual It is also 
not unlikely that some such adjustment gave riie to a peculiar feature o! the 
Pusan-cult. That god was originally a pastoial divinity ; but later on he seems 
to have been connected with agriculture also (IV. 57.7!.’-' 

The later development of the Piiian-cull will be found to betray un- 
mistakably certain traits of that god’s original character The fact that 
Pusan is suppled to lead the bride to the brkk-.grocen’s house (X. 85.26 : 
Aiveloyana G. S. I. 81 ; Paieikara G. S. I. 4.16) and also to lead the dead 
to the. (rther world (X. 17.3) is the result of that god’s natural lordship over 
the paths and of his nature as a path finder. The memory of Pusan's special 
faculty to find lost things has survived in a later myth that Pa$an found Hu- 
last Soma (I 23.13-141 and Agni fX. 5.5) In the Asvatdymo G. S. (III. 
7.9) a sacrifice to Ptfcan is recommended for getting the lost things restored. 
In the asvomedha sacrifice, a go3t is offered as Pusan's portion, in order to 
announce the sacrifice to the gcd» (I. 162.2-4; T. S. V. 6.12). This fact 

M. In MenavagtkyantTa II 10. 7. PG*)n is included among the divinities 
who are crlebratc-d at the iyo.vaur— the ceremony of collecting together implements 
fnr agriculture. FVnanl part in the i-rforuofo rite may be supposed to indicate 
that he was a bo regarded as a god ot fertility. 
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indicates, beyond doubt, the original pastoral character of Pft$an. The dev 
crir<«.n in the Stitap'Uha-UuikiKGr.G (I 74.7: that Plica n is a toothless Red 
is certainly bawd on that pastoia! Red’s natural fondness for kauimbha. It 
is an attempt at rationali-in* that apparently curious feature of Pusan, the 
proper signiftcam: of which was perhaps not realised then. The same idea 
was developed in tl»e later epic literature where we arc told that god Uudra 
destroyed the teeth of Pusan (MBII. Sauptika) 



34. A reference may be made in rawing to the (act that in h'4rib>wfxini)<jd 
(M. 15-16) . rCsm is. curicoily enoujh, made almost identical with Ua. 




OBITUARY 

Mm. DR. N. V. SVAMJNATHA AYYAR 

1855—1942 

The village ul Uttamadiina near Kumbbakonam took its name alter some 
‘ great gilt ' made by somebody in the pas. but it ha* juttificd its name in 
the presmt by giving to the world of Tamil letters the ' great gilt 1 ol Mm. 
SVAMINATHA ayyar Mr. SVAIIINATIIA AWAR was born at tin* village on 
25th May, 1255 ol a fatlrer proficient in mu** and Tamil, and though ycong 
SWAMINATHAN showed taste lor musk, the lather put him to Tamil. Fortu- 
nately. the Tamil teacher. Sathagopa acharya ol Ariyalur, to whom SwamI- 
NATHAN was entrusted, was a good musician. Later, the pupil sought Mr. 
Vidvan Minakshisukuaram Pilm ol Mayavaram and with him. became 
asweiated with the Tituvavaduturai Mutt At Mayavaram. young Sv.vmc- 
nathan came into ccntact with the great composer ol the Nandar Charua. 
GoPAUAKPisttNABltARAii. but his Tamil teacher asked him to confine himsell 
to Tamil. However. Svaminatha atyar retained some amount ol know- 
ledge. taste and capacity in music. Musk is an undoubted qualification lor a 
teacher and expounder ol Tamil or Sanskrit imeiry Mr. Svaminatha Ayvar 
has made a befitting commemoration ol his indebtedness to Mahavidvan 
Minakshbundaram Pillai by writing a biography ol that groat scholar. 

In 1880. when he was only 25. Svaminatha Avvar becanK the Tamil 
Pandit in the Government College. Kumbltakonam. In 19(0. he became the 
Tamil Pandit ol the Presidency College. Madras, from which place he retued 
in 1919. For three years then from 1924 to 1927. Mr. Ayyar was Piincipal 
ol the Oriental Training College at Chidambaram. 

Mr. Swaminatiia Ayyar has no doubt been a great teacher ; his reading 
ol verses in a sweet tone and his gifted exposition, sparkling with wit. have 
all left an indelible impression on his students. But it wa* as a pioneer of 
Tamil Research studies and publications that Mr. Swaminatiia Ayyar be- 
came greater Some time after he came to the Kumbakonam College. 
Mr Salem RaMSWami Mudaiiap. the local !>t. Munsiff. gave Mr. Ayyar 
a manuscript of the Tamil Kavya. /i"^ Cintlmoni. and with its examina- 
tion and edition in 1887. began in right earnest the invaluable research labours 
of Mr. Ayyar in the direction of the unearthing of Saiigam Works and their 
publication. In 1889. be published the Paltuppdtlu, with commentary; in 
1892. the Silappodikdram ; in 1894. Pwmunu'u . in 1898. the Mmimrkhclei ; 
AMuruhu in 1903. Padil’uppaltu in 1905. Pan;>dda> in 1918 ; Pfnsiikotkat 
in 1924 ; T<ikkajaiappaim\i in 1930. These are the major works edited by 
him ; there are numerous minor work* whkh he has also published. Tiidus. 
(Ihutakavyas) Vlas. Mdrmiyoms (MShfitmyasl etc. But for the discovery 
and publication of these major work* of old. Tamil Studies to-day would be 
confined to later literature only ; and only ihcwc who have any acquaintance 
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with manuscript a of old literature can adequately measure the troubles ol ar 
editor, and that a pioneer, of such literature. Mr. Ayvar hat. got a Rood 
collection of valuable. Tamil mss with him. ami of the Tamil Ramayana id 
Kambar especially, he has numerous m«, an edition based on which has been 
announced and is being eagerly awaited by all. Many other works and criti- 
cal accounts of Tamil life and literature arc believed to have been on his anvil 
Before the Universities began their work, the Maliamahepadhyfiya began his 
woik of editing classics from mss ; with the willing service of his pupils, he 
was able to publish a mass of work which will involve the labours of an insti- 
tution ; and all this, he turned out, undaunted by criticism, not a small part 
of which was prompted by jealousy and the impact of the communal politics 
of the presidency on cultural work. 

Mr. Ayyar has been connected with the South Indian University bodies 
also in which he helped to shape the courses o( studies m Tamil ; in 1927, he 
was invited by the Madras University to deliver a course of ten lectures on 
the Tamil of Saftgam and the later Ages Mr. Ayyar's scholarly activities 
brought him into touch with several renowned persons in India and abroad, 
feet Tagore visited his house. Tl* Madras Government gave him a Rrant- 
in.aid of Rs. 1,000 in 1906, and in 1906 tho Government decorated him with 
the title of Mahimahojvidhyaya. Other titles have also been conferred on 
him and in 1932 the Madias University honoured him with the honorary 
D.Litt. degree. In 1925. the Madura Tamil Sengam presented him a purse 
Of Rs. 5,000. In 1935, his eightieth birthday was celebrated like a great festi 
val in Madras and at other places. 

The new Tamil activity that has been bom in the form of journals h33 
greatly benefited by tho kind cooperation of Mm. Dr. SwAMlNATHA Ayyar. 
Ever since the inception of the Kalaimahal, the Mahamahopadhyaya has been 
enriching its pages with narratives of anecdotes and character-sketches, written 
in simple prose. The latest of his is his own Autobiography in the Ananda 
Vrkatan which is being read every wee* all over Tamil Nad. A man of strong 
memory and regular diary-habits, wide travel and contacts and a gifted nar- 
rator of anecdotes, he has pictured to the readers of the new generation glim- 
pses of the old life, in village families, gumkulas. temples and mutts and the 
y<xing government of those days. 

There is a Tamil renaissance now and if anybody without making more 
noise, has laboured so truly to lay its substantial foundations, it H Mm. Dr. 
N. V. SWAMINATHA AYYAR. 



V. Rachavan 




MISCELLANY 



SOME EVIDENCES FOR THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
INDIAN DRAMA 

The c*lgin and beginning ol Indian Dmma are Mill difnuded in dubious dark- 
ness And ary piece ol evidence, however rrc-ogre. which may aHord a due 10 die 
early history ol the Drama It sure to be welcome to students ami lovers ol 
Indian culture. In a very learned and pain-staking ailide recently contributed by 
Mr. WlJE&EKIXA. hr has assembled die Buddhist evidence whith establish Ihc anti- 
quity of the Indian Drama t WQ. June 1911. pp. 1S6 205). The learned writer ol 
the article ha- viry ably discussed tho history, etymology, and the connotation 
o| the word ’ Sobhanaka \ and has established its valuable significance to the origin 
and htMoey ol Indian Drtimalitf Art, and. its antiquity, so strenuously denied by 
Keith An additional variant ol the word— i* ' Sunbhifra * (PtGkpa farm : Sobkiya I 
— which occurs in Nilakaptha's commentary on the Mahabharata (XII. 2%. 51. and 
which bar been interpreted to mein a cbm of itinerant ' Picture showmen " who 
used to make their living by showing Rolls ol Picture! deputing semes ol didactic 
Intent, accompanying their dwplay* (Skt f> r/fad' Pili ’ /VMM'.- ' theatrical 
representation ’> by verbal description* and commentaries, making the events and 
anecdotes described by them to live befete the e>e* ol the- aurfencr with vivid real- 
ism. They appear to be the same class ol showmen as is referred to ir. the Brkaitav 
Mild (V. 74) as ripapaiivin ("living by stowing picture*") and. an the Tkriitdlhi 
(3911 as tuparupixika. Patanjalis commentary oo the use ol the present ten* 
in dewribing past events obvxiudy illustrates the then lurrent practice; ol thl* 
class ol thowmrn, of describing with l be- help of pictures the ntxiisit story of the 
Assault c«i KarpSi. and the killing of Vafi. etc. and ol making these events live 
graphically in rhe eyes o( the atsratl&d crowd before them. All scholar* who 
have studied this topic ( Lure?;. Hiuebhamit Coomahaswamvi esetpt Keith. 
have interpreted this paifdge in Patari)ali as referring tu this class o( rhowmen 
and. tliat. this practice must have brer, the percursor ol the true drama. The 
Shadow-play ( Ckdya-nAlaka) . still surviving in Malabar and in Java, is a practi- 
cal prtol ol how the Drama developed from this type of visual rep«-s«ntati<*i 
ol Horic* practised by the Sauthamka* or Scbhanikas Keith perversely refines to 
we in the passage tn Pataftjali any reference to this class ol slrowmen. and denies 
with equal perversity, that the drama is derived Irom the Shadow-pby and in 
«i<* ' that the •hadox-play i* later than and based upon the true drama." ' Bar 
the early origin and the remote antiquity of the Indian Drama docs no! rest on 
the tele evideiMi- of ilris much discussed passage of P»t«ftjB3. Tlx- das* of Pic- 
ture. Showmen who made a living by 'hewing and expanding pictures ol ancient 
stones and legends are also referred to under the term man Ha in old Jaina‘ Lite- 
rature. In the (/udttjo-rfirsiM (the seventh a *ga ol rhe Jainas), datable about 
the end i>( fourth, or tlx- beginning of tl>e third century bdore die Christian era. 
—the doctnne of Gomla Mafikha-putta it referred to (Lecture VI. & 166). Go- 
651a is so called, because, like Christ, he was bom in a cowshed Hi; father it 
said to have been a makkha (which the Sanr&rit commentary ex pi air* a* Cilia- 
pkaMavyapa-vikiu viinah ) i.e. a kind ol mendicant that trice to extract 
aims by showing them pictures ol deities, which he carnra nbout with him. Fot 



I. The Gaubhika* and the India Drama |RSOS. I, 27-32) in which Keith 
claim; to telute the position of LOoras -ho accept; the shadow-play, and the 
" Picture show ' a* evidence ol the antiquity ol the lnrfian Drama ( SBAW 1916. 
PI* 698-737). 
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the word markka, we can compare the expression In the 

• SHi-bhadta-caHla ' <VI. 50) where maAkka it glossed as ' mnrlkluik tilia-fk^iika- 
kau’W (Bloomfield, ‘ SHibhadrn-Carita.' JAOS Vol. 43. p. .105) Lr. those enrry- 
in* boards or mil* o! pictures in ihar hands. The history of the Picture-how* 
man Gufiila ri also referred to in the SAo/dio/i Suita (ISth wetioni i JIcMtNtE’s 
translation. Appendix pp. 1*2). So that, if we ccetcede the doubting view oi 
Keith, as to ihc referenre of Plctorc-showmen in Paiafljah, wr have in very oid 
Jain Literature, cited above, indisputable refereixr* to a class of showmen who 
used to make a living by giving graph* and dramatic narrations of didactic 
Uc*ie» ( viol,." ) to the (»pulace. 

Yet, after all, tine practice of itinerant Picture Showmen was the percuror 
of the dramatic lotm. rather than the trve Drama itself. Fortunately, one anci- 
ent Buddhist legend olfers very surprising evidence of the actual existence ol 
Drama Proper In the Tibetan Kak-tyu r (Schiefnes Tibtlsn Tain. No. XIII, 
trsndaled by Ralston p. 2*3 1 there Is a Story of an artor. who went first to 
Nsja Nanda (? probably Anandal a faithful worshipper of the Buddha (in whose 
lifetime the events are supposed to have taken place) to obtain from him the 
necessary details of the Life of the Buddha in order to weave them into a drama 
for popular edification ’’One day them came an actor from the South, with the 
intention of discovering something whereby I* might amuse the company and 
obtain a large reward foe himself. He luipcd to obtain both end* if he glorified 
the moot excellent of men. So hr todc himself to Nanda and aided for the parti- 
culars. Nanda said : *' what do you want it for ? '* The actor replied “ Venerable. 
Sir. I wish to compote a drama.'* Nanda said : " Wretched man, do you wish roe 
to portray the Teacher for you ? Bqpne. for 1 will tell you nothing " The 
actor, however, gathered the necessary data for his drama from a learned nun 
and composed his drama. “ He pitched a booth in Rijgfha on the day when the 
festival of the NAgaraja Girika and Suntfara was celebrated and sounded a drum, 
And when a great crowd had collected he exhibited in a drama . . . events in 
the life of Bhngavant. in harmony with ihe Abhinisbramana nitre. Thereby the 
performers and the assembled crowds were confirmed in the faith. And they 
uttered sounds of approval, and he made a large profit 

Before we can trace the eorSe-u version of this legend in ancient PSli Litera- 
ture, it is itr.pcosibJt to assess the age of this story or its authenticity. But it 
seems to have an aroma of antiquity about it. We may compare the popular 
and edifying effect of the first dramatic irpeewntarion of die life of the Buddha, 
with the first display of the Portrait of the Buddha (worried in the legend of 
Rudrayaru tOwyoiurfisa p. 547). 

Both the legend of the First Image of the Buddha and the First Buddhist 
Drama— appear to belong to a time, when any manner of personal worship of the 
Bleawd ttie was not only IcoVtcJ down upon, but prohibited and proscribed. I 
have shown elsewhere' how a passage in the Biavika /He lulls actually Interdict! 
any representation of the Image of the Buddha, who on the earliest Buddhist 
monuments is represented only by symbols cAarr-a. u,ni, 0 . and pirJa- 

pd.'ra). This abhorrence agaiait pictorisl or dramatic reprewntations of the Buddha 
must be taken ’to belong to the time when the Theravitfa views- and the Puritan 
Hinaytalst attitude towards aesthetic representations were still dominating, and 
that is why in the Legend in the Tibetan version, citn) above. Nanda rebuke* 
the actor for his blaspharoaus ambition of expbiting the Lift of the Buddha lor 
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arti-air and edifying pur poire. The HinaySnist attitude toward* Art and Btsthe 
tie representation i, unmistakable in this legend and tr-nds to place it at a pinod 
before the time when any plastic nr dramatic representation of the Biased One 
came to be tolerated Even Aivaghoya, m publishing his Sounder InarAe Kavya 
in the artistic form and convention nf Epic Poetry, had to offer elaborate spo- 
il*** for uvng the Incidents of the I-ifc as material for liH Epic : The porto. 

dealing thus with the theme of Salvation, has been composed in the form of 
classical poetry not to cite pleasure. but to further the attainment of tranquillity 
and with the intention of attracting hearer* devoted to other topics" (Canto 
XVIII, Venn 62. 63. Johnstons Edition). 

By tho second century B.C., if ml earlier, the main incidents of the Life of 
the Buddha had become well-known to the populace -If we can Judge Iroer. the 
records of the Life efcpirtod on the nvmununts at Sanchi. nod of Amravati of 
die Early Period. Tltat the tutor in the legend recorded in Tibet did rot know 
of the incidents ol the Life and asked for them from an intimate diadple stems 
to merest that loe belonged to a time when the Life had net become a matter 
of ccenmor. knowledge to llie populace It is reasonable, therefore, to claim that 
this legend, though non surviving in a late Tibetan version, must belting to fairly 
early limes— when the details of the Lilc were not known to the populace and 
when the Hinayanitt prohibition against rxtwnal retire mentation of the Buddha 
was still in full force. This mutt be Homeiimr after die death of the Buddha, and 
if the personage referred to a- Nagu Nar.ca be flic famous disciple Aranda (a 
purely luuardiXis guess) lion the «o*> may be assigned to a time shortly after 
tho dtath of the Buddha, when Ananii. was still alive Bui whether ties legend 
records an authentic incident or not. it proves the current practice of the actors 
of the tm* to exploit the life ol distinguished persons frr dramatic representa- 
tion. In other words, the Ait of the Drama was a popular and established xsthe 
tic craft, out of which atlor- mad* a Irving If the evidence we have cited, beer, 
can hr rtlird on and if the reasons put Ini ward. here, in gopprrt of rhr antiquity 
of the story arc valid, the history ot Indian drama in its true and essential form 
could be pushed back to five hundred years before Christ 

CaituUa. O. C. GANOOLV. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

A few months ago or had an occasion to refer to the good work door by the 
Bhandarhar Oriental Rotcarrh Institute. POona for the promotion of Oriental 
research during the last twenty-five years, ft was also mentioned by us that the 
authorities of the Institute were making arrangements for the celebration of its 
Silver Jubikv during the courtr of the current year. We learn now that the-e 
arrangements arc ptogretwng satisfactorily and “ill be complete before long. One 
of the features of thr Silver Jubilee celebration* will be the publication of the 
Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of the Institute. This would be the twenty- 
third volume of the Annals to be ioued in two parts, one of which will contain 
survey articles pertaining to different fields cf Indilory. while the other will be 
devoted solely to research papers. As the rWent of both these parts is expected 
to come to about 853 pages the Institute will not be able to bring out the usual 
quarterly iuua of the Annals for the current year. 

The Institute ha* been approaching several mdvuiial sympathies and bene- 
factors of Ihc Institute for donations in ccn ruction with the Silver Jubilee, but it 
is pocaible that this appral may not reach every one of them. We hope, however, 
that all lovers of Oriental learning would creilribute liberally toward* the Silver 
Jubilee expenses in recognition of the valuable services of the Institute for the 
promotion ol Otiental learning. 
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Mail fit* artj Fmuty in Mysore by M. N. SxiNIVAS. M». an. with a Foreword 
by KAjakSryapnivim X. S. Stmv K*o. m*. <Canlnh >, llat ai-l.au . New 
Bode Company. Hornby Read. Bombay, 1912. Bp. 218+ one map Si « 
5r*8T- Trice Ri. 7-8-0. 

Indian Soriolugy la a vciy complicated subject on aramm of llie variety ol 
castes and tribe* that nm* populate India. In spite c4 the numerous boe*s dca! 
inn with these castes and tribes Oust have already appeared one i* rona rained to 
admit that wientific study '>( Indan Sociolocy Ha* nre yet received tltai attention 
at 'hr hand* of serious scholar* whirii it deserves (-penally > n view of the bearing 
ol Ihii study on all serial reform worth the nan*. "C. therefore, welcome the 
pee-ent study of Marriap and family in Mysore by nor. «ho is a Research Fellou 
In Sociology at the Scheol of Economics and Sociology of the 1'nivemity of 
Bombay as it is based cci a careful field study on which depends the future 
presre-ss of Indian Sociology. 

Indian culture 8* wc call it is a cwnporite growth with many fcpccta. Kan- 
nada culture is a part o! it and the prerent study of it* tonal imtituiicos will 
br very useful for further research in tile different aspects of this culture. Re- 
search students require aenuate. detailed and reliable informainn gathered first- 
hand by their brothers in the field and we have no hesitation to say Out the 
present volume contains such information with reference to marriage and family 
within a specified geographical atea and mainly confined to the Kannada 'peak- 
ing cMr*. It has been the fate of ill pinrwrrs to be mlicircd by subsequent 
writer* on the subjects to which they devoted the best part of their live* and 
labour. This fate, however, if inevitable as thete ia no finality in human work. 
We owe ali the same a deep debt of gratitude to all there pioneers and must love 
them, if not revere them in spite of our criticism of their view, Mr. SttntNIVAS 
has accordingly ci pressed his indebtedness to the late Mr. I- K Anantlia Krishna 
Ivw a* a goxl part of the present volume is devoted to intccpccung and criticu- 
mg the material so auiduously eciletted by hint 

The volume consists of 19 chi peers dealing with such topics as bride-price, 
marriage restrictions. Idnship terminology with rrfercrxc to marriage restrictions, 
the role of the maternal uncle in ceremonies, choice of bride and bridc-zrooeu. 
marriage rites of Brahmins and mm-Brahmins, wiefeo- marriRge, divceit and se» 
ethicsv puberty rites, pregnancy rites tic, *ath ceremonies, religious life, dcsarc 
for children, the Basivi*. family in folk-lore. mtxhcr-in-law and daughter-in-law 
conSct, and poation cf women. Besides live material gathered front pcevicus 
authors Mr. Shkinivas has collected wire interesting and u«ful data front the 
cane leaders by questioning them with regard to then beliefs and rite*. He has 
also added tome data from folk Imc and modern Kannada fiction. 

It is only the scientific Bpprcoch to Indian Sociology that can give us a vivid 
picture of our social institutions in their cccrrct historical and sociological pers- 
pective. The present study, though limited to the Kannada quaking mites of 
Mysore, gives us a mote balanced perspective of the marriage and family aspects 
of these castes than that furnished by the ft* rely descriptive accounts of the 
Gant teem or the speculative accounts given at times by irresponsible Journalists 
who hardly evince a desire to go deep into a subject and poews* the necessary 
mean* and leiairo for executing any literary work with any ccnscienticmsncis 
worth the name. 

Besides an exhaustive Index the vnlnmc contains appencfices. giving E«* 
of Kannada castes etc. and a very useful Bibliography of Book* and Articles 
on the subject. The publishers deserve our thank* no less than the author for 
the neat and attractive printing c<f the book. 



1*. K. Cow 




THE MATRIARCHAL ELEMENTS IN THE ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF THE NIMAR BALA HIS 



By 

STEPHEN FUCHS. 8.VJ). 

Mul hri light in the strict sense of the word mean' : inheritance in the 
female line, with regard to relationship as well as to property.’ However, 
the inheritance in the female line r> only ore phenomenon in a whole com- 
plex of cultural elements which mmc anthropologists, especially those of the 
so-called Viennese Anthropological school, who represent the "Culture His- 
torical method of Ethnology", describe as the "matriarchal culture circle"* 
This matriarchal culture-circle must be regarded, according to W ScilMtDT and 
W. Kopputs. the founders of the Viennese Anthropological school, as a pri- 
mary social structure, developed from the originally bilateral social system of 
the primeval culture (lltkultur) and resulting from the predominant economic 
role, which the women attained after their invention of agriculture It stands 
to reason that in the enune rd time, by inner evolution as well as by the 
intermixture and blending of different cultures, certain features of the matti* 
ardial culture, so for instance the inheritance in the female line, have under- 
gone a more or less radical change, while other characteristics of tlic same 
culture-circle have been left intact From these remnant' it i' pawiblc. with 
mote or less certainty, to draw conclusion* of the origin and cultural history 
of a Certain race and to define its relation to other peoples and cultures 

Even if we do rvit share the views of W Schmidt and others who main- 
tain that the origin of the matriarchal culture-circle lies in India, or nvwc 
precisely, in the countiy south ot the eastern parts of the Himalaya nmge. 
there can be little doubt of the central position which mothrT right occupies 
throughout India 3 The excavations at MObenjo-daro and Haraiipa Ix-ar out 
this view ami point to " (a) the predominance of the pre-Aryan element in 
the cultural structure of what wr call “ Hinduism ", and ( b > the matriarchal 
character of this advanced pre-Aryan civilization to which present-day and 
medieval India owes so many elements, impulses and cultural moulds 

Recently B3Tbn Omar Rolf Eiirknff.ls lias published a comprehensive 
monograph on “ Mother-right in India" f Hyderabad 19-111. in which he 

1. O R. ElittNFSLs : Molhti tichi in Ind io. Hyderabad IWt. p. 7 

2. W. Schmidt and W. Komars : Vortko und Kulluirn. RrgcnJjufg. 1924. 
pp. 256-297. 

3. ScHMIDT-KcrTOrs : »t>. fix., p. 266 and p. 545 ; W. SCHMIDT : The posi- 
tiwi ol women with n»ard to property in primitive society, Amttkan Anth'opnlo- 
*15/ N. &, XXXVII, p. 249; O Minch in WtUsacklchle dcr SlrmuH. Vienna. 
1931. P 

4. O. R. Ehuwus : */» til. p I. 
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dcscnbes scene matriarchal model casies in the North East and South-West ol 
India, analyses the mother-light elements in the dJim-graphy of totemislk 
tribes in Onliid India, and attempts lo prow the matriarchal origin of seve- 
ral much-dhcus.H'd iihoximena in Hinduism, as for instance: I lyixrgamy. 
contempt of widows and unmarried girls, vegetarianism. By way of demon- 
dialing the matriarchal character of some as yd inexplicable features in the 
ethnography of the Rajput caste, he tries to solve the " Rajput problem ", 

The study, offered in the following, has. to a large extent, been inspired 
by O. R Eiwenff.l$' monograph and, in many part*, make* use of the mate 
rial, compiled by him. without, however, identifying itsdf with Hie often far- 
fetched and bold conclusions, which Dr Eiirenfeis think- himself justified to 
draw from his material. But in view ol the universal importance of mother- 
right in India, which Dr. Ehrlnfels has certainly proved as an established 
fact, this paper may be useful as a contribution lo the study of the matri 
archal castes of India. It attempts to (mint out the matriarchal elements in 
the ethnography of a caste which, although it has now to a large extent 
adopted Hinduism, b doubtlessly of non-Aryan stock. 

The caste to fcc examined in the following study is the Nimar group nl 
the Balahis who arc probably an offspring of the large Kori weaving caste 
of the United Provinces' This study of Ihr Balahis appears all the mou 
interesting, since they live in the area of the totcmistlc culture-circle, in Cen- 
tral India. The Balahis. numbering 561.662 according to the Census of 
India 1931, inhabit the northern and western parts of Central India They 
are most numerous in Raiputana (218, *57) and the Central India Agency 
( 191.194). The Nimar Balahis represent the southernmost branch of the caste 
and live in the Holkar State and the adjoining Nimar district of the Central 
Province*, south of the Nerbudda. 

The literature on Balahi ethnography is scarce. However, all the mate- 
rial. which so far has been published in various magazines. is being used and 
quoted in this study, while the detaib. which arc not documented, arc taken 
from a monograph which is being prepared for publication by the author of 

this paper. 

It is very difficult to define the racial group to which the Nimar Balahis 
belong. So far no moiphologjcal data have been rublished. and it is ques- 
tionable. whether such data would avail much, became the Balahis have ever 
increased their number* by considerable accretions of other castes. Dr. E. W. 
MACFARLANE in 1941 tested the blocd of Balahis and found that they aic 
akin to Mahrattas. Rajputs, Jats and Pathans* The Balahi’s own tradi 
tions arc quite in harmony with ttese results. They claim to have come from 
the north-cast of India and settled in the Nimar as the menials of Rajput 



5. R. V. RlSSFl and HUULAL : 7 * t and ablet ol Ihc CtiUtaL Proem- 

ms of India. London 1916. Vol II. p. IC6. 

6- Cf. E. W. MsuounH lecture at the R. A. & B. at Calcutta, on August 
4th. 1941. 
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immigranls, whose serfs they 3re still to the present day. Also their clan* 
r^Uters show that a considerable number ol Balahi clans claim a RaJixit 
ancestor.' 



1.- Cl.AN-OftC. ANIMATION AND INHERITANCE. 

The Nimar Balahi* an* divided into different exogamous dan-groups with 
patrilineal descent Clan exogamy is so strictly observed that a widow who 
remarries may not take a new husband of the clan of her former husband nor 
of her father's clan Nevertheless is it difficult to state, if the Balahis are of 
totenmtic origin or not. The animal and plant names of certain Baluhr 
da ik. like Baghmariya from bagli i tiger!, ChilSalwiya (ran dul (vulture), 
Panthu-Bor from boT (fruit of Ziziphus vulgaris), and some clan deities 
(Gubrai mala is the owl !) suggest a form of totemism now almost smother 
cd by accretions of Hinduism. Certain restrictions in wearing clothes of a 
certain colour and the prohibition of eating goat's meat In some dam point 
in the same direction.® 

However, there are certain features in the clan-organisation and inherit- 
ance of the Balahis — and these ekmints represent just the oldest and sped* 
Solly Balahi customs— which suggest mother-right origin or at least strong 
matriarchal influences of a very high age. 

The Balahi myths and traditions name as their aiKt*trw* a female deity. 
Sakati. who. a virgin, gave birth to the hist Balahi The run ration of 
Sakati's history records tjuite distinct matriarchal characteristics. It is she 
who asks tin- first man. Purush, lo marry her He refuses, but gives her 
power to create three men, out of a blister cri her hand. Sakati pursues tlie 
three mat with the request to many her. But they too icfuse. because they 
comidei thermdva hei *ins, being bum of her hand At last Sambliu, the 
yMingest, gives her a fielus, five month* old into her w<«nb. As a punish- 
ment for her incestuous desire. Sakati must die at the birth of her «m. whom 
Sambhu adopts. The child's name is Kanbans. Me is the first Balahi lli» 
mother died at his birth, lie has no father and is the child of a fatus of five 
month* only ! lie is mud and the fruit of mud 'zee zamin ka pher !• 

The fact that the Balahis trace their origin back to o female ancestress 
without admitting a male ancestor ; that this anceqiess herself makes the 
advances foi a husband and proposes to PUroth and the three mm, out of the 
Miner Of her hand ; that the fust Bafcihi is called the fruit of the soil : 
zamin ka pher -all this shows well-marked matriarchal feature* EHRtNms 
states that " female ancestors creating Uie particular caste or tribe as social 
unit" arc a specific cfemmt of a matriarchal culture."' The name of the 

7. S. Fuchs : Clar.-god myths and worship among ihe Nimar Ralnhis. in 
Eiutyi in Anlk-ppnleiy ptriettUd In Ra Bahama Satat CkttnJia Roy. CMculU. 
1942. pp. 194-2(6. 

& & Focus : Clan-god mytha and worship, p. 206. 

9. S. Finns : Clan god myths and ■orship among the Balahis. p. 1%. 

10 0 R. Ehunkis : op. <ir. p. II. 
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Balahi ancestress Sakali (fiakli power), suggests a connection with the fiva- 
9akti cull, which ElfRENFSLS calls "*> prominent a feature in matiiarchally 
influenced southern India." 11 

Bur not only the ancestress of the whole Balahi caste is a female deity, 
alio the Balahi clan deities are, in their great majority, goddesses who ate 
worshipped with a ritual distinctly matriarchal ; agricultural products are 
offered to the clan guides, and while now goats and chickens are sacrificed 
in additkai to the wheat cakes, and coconut?, the Balahi? still remember the 
former custom of human sacrifice. 1 ’ Noteworthy is that in the sacrifice of a 
goat or chicken the head is always cut off and dealt with separately. Either 
it is buried with the bones in the floor of the house, or taken along home by 
the pujari (officiating priest). This cuMom may wdl be a remembrance of 
old [ties of typically matriarchal cultures, in which the skulls of the slain vic- 
tims played an important role as scats of the ” principle of life". Since the 
clan god worship of the Balahis is performed to procuie fertility, for family 
and fields, the connection with matriarchal fertility magics is obvious” 

This old Balahi clan-ritual, with its former human sacrifices, the decapi- 
tation of the sacrificed animal, the use of sacrificial blood or its substitute in 
the ceremonies of worship, are distinct matriarchal elerw-nts. 1 • Since tin- Ba- 
lahis did net adopt the worship of the dan gods from Hinduism, this ritual 
must be an ddcT, perhaps the original form of the Balahi religion. 

In most patriircha! cultures the woman leave?, by her marriage, the clan 
of her parents, and enters for ever the clan of her husband Not so with the 
Balahis : A divorced woman or widow returns to her family, unless <iir prr- 
fers to remain sing!*'. It is her father or brother who arranges her remar- 
riage and receives the bride price. The family of l>er former husband has no 
claim on her. yet her children remain with the relatives of her husband, except 
a newly turn taby. A divorced or widowed woman who returns to her 
father’s house may take along all her pcr«xial property, i.e. all what her own 
relatives had given to her. Although her husband, as long as he lived, had 
Ow right ol disposal even of this property, after his death or a divorce, how- 
ever. his family cannot consider such a property their own. This Balahi 
custom is in opposition to the property ccrxct*s of other Hindu castes with 
patrilineal descent : in these castes the widowed woman remains in the clan 
and family of her late husband till remarriage, and cannot daim any property 
her own. 

Al though according to the Balahi code, no woman may dispose freely 
of her property- she either < 1 , -pends on l*r husband or son. or the neared re- 
latives of her own family -many Balahi women ek, keep private property 
It is not unusual that women hide a part of their earnings and use the money 



11. ft R. Ehren-xfi.s : ap. nr. p. 68. 

12. S. Fuchs : Clan-god myth* acd worship among the Nunsr Bilahi*, p. 199. 

U und Mrn**>encp(„ in A»*m und Burma. 

dc Anikrottoleinchn Catllxhofl. Vienna 1917, p. 1. 

U. hHKNnis i op. or. p. tl. 
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at their own discretion, cither in a case Of emergency, or for the marriage of 
a favourite son or daughter, or to cover the expenses of their own funeral 
feast. Though these secret savings infringe on the rights of the head of 
their family, this custom is so common that it is, if not acknowledged, at least 
tolerated. 

The position of the women of the Kanctiya clan provides another point 
of the exceptional position of women in the Balalu caste : The male mem- 
bers ofi this clan, which claims Rajput descent, are forbidden to cat goat's 
meat, owing to a vow of their clan ancestor, as the tradition records. The 
women of this clan are. however, exempted from this prohibition. In the 
worship of their clan-god. on occasion at the marriage of one of the male 
clan members, a goat is sacrificed and its meat eaten by all the clan mem- 
bers present, while their women and unmarried children are by no means 
allowed to attend the ceremonies. They even have to love the house and 
sleep outside during the night. As reason lor this exceptional treatment of 
their female relative the Kaneriyas give that their own daughters and sisters 
will leave the clan by marrying into another cbn, while Utcir own wives ckt 
not belong to the Kanetiya clan by birth. It is remarkable that also unmar- 
ried boys are exempted from taking pan in the sacrificial meal, although they 
were forbidden to eat goat’s meat at other time* like tlx> grown-ups. 11 This 
custom of the Kaneriya clan resembles the matriarchal form of marriage, 
where the women retain their native clan-mcmbership even after marriage 
That the Kaneriyas exempt also their own women from the observance of 
this vow shows that here patriarchal and mother-right views come to a clash. 

The position of the Balahi women, in regard to their dan membership 
and rights as well as to their property, is not quite in line with tire views of 
patriarchal cultures, but more congenial to mother-right cultures, in which the 
women often are, at least nominally, the head of the family and the owner 
of their property." 1 While theoretically the male Balahi is always the head 
of a family and as such owns all the family property, while he alone can 
inherit and even his wife is not seldom called ” her husband's property ”, over 
which he may dispose at will. — the founder of the whole Balahi caste and of 
most of the clans is a female deity, the women retain to a certain extent their 
old clan membership and a customary right to private property. Their posi- 
tion is not as inferior to the men as usual in patriarchal cultures and many a 
Balahi woman is well able to assert her rights. Apparently two principally 
opposed tendencies come here in conflict and the outcome depends on the 
personality and character of man or woman f 11 

2.— Birth and Initiation Rites. 

In a matriarchal culture the initiation of boys is either of little import- 



15. S. Fucks : Clan-god myths and worship, p. 203. 

16. SCHMIDT-KomRS : <*p. fif. p. 265. 

17. S. Ficus : Die HochieitsgebraeiKhc dfr Balahi*. ArtAmjwi. Yunna. 
XXXII 1937, p. 866. 
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a nee or entirely absent, while the first menstruation of the gills is celebrated 
with some display. But this ceremony is no public or general initiation into 
the caste society, but a family affair, in which on occasion ol (lie fust men- 
struation the maiunty of the future mother is celebrated During her fir* 
menstruation the gul r* kept orarl in a dark corner of the house, may not 
go nut in bright daylight- a characteristic expression of the belief that the 
menshuatton is caused by the moon— may not move about freely and must 
abstain from certain dishes of the meal. At tlie end uf her seclusion, she 
must lake a bath, then is dressed in new clothes and ornaments and feasted 
with a certain display of sol.miuty. From now on she is marriageable.'* 

This description of the matiiaichal initiation ceremonies of girls is an 
exact record of tin- Balahi utual on occasion of the first menstruation of a 
girl. " The Balahis have for their young i*ople. boys as well as gills, no 
official introduction to sexual life, such as an initiation ceremony . .. Attain 
merit ol the age of puberty by the girls receives more attentiun As soon as 
the first menstruation occurs tkapie siyaii. the girl is separated and placed 
in a comer of the house. There she has to remain hidden, and she must 
especially avoid being seen hy men, even her nearest male relatives ... She 
is considered unclean ... On the fourth or fifth day the girl goes, accom- 
panied by the older womenfolk of die household, to the well or river, in 
order to purify hersdf. There she washes herself and her old clothe and 
puts on new ones. The women who helped her a ho wash th*ms*lv«s and 
change their clothes. Then tlrey return home as cleansed.” * J Soon alter the 
ffM menstruation the girl is sent to her husband, to begin the married hie 
with him. 

During their mcr^Jmation all women ate considered unclean, they arc 
not allowed to cook or to fetch water, allltougli they may work in the fields, 
etc. SaiMiPT Kornas-' consider menstrual uncleanlin«s an invention ol 
pastoral and totemistic cultures, while the matriaichal cultures are sud to 
express more satisfaction and joy over the Uginnmg maturity of a girl. J 
G. FVazer. however. considers cercmcuial unclcanliness of a woman in her 
periods a phenomenon also of mother-right cultures.*' In this opinion he 
may be right, as the seclusion of a woman and her ceremonial unclcanliness 
during menstruation is also common among typically matriarchal cultures'- 

When a Balahi woman is about to give birth to a child, she often re- 
turns to her parents, especially if it is her first baby. Tliis custom, though 
not always otecived. is «il! very common Ehreniels calls it a matriarchal 
usage.*' 



IK ScilMiirt Komss : op. til. p 273-274. 

19. S. Fuchs : Birth and duldhox! among the Balahi*. Pnailwf Uan, WV 

ahmntoo. xu. 1139, p. 72, 

30. SCHMioj-Kwmts : op. Hi.. p 275. 

21. J. G. Fka»* : The OHdrn Po u[ h. Locukm 1W, pan VII. Vol. I, pp. 22- 1W. 

22. EliRCNFUS : op. til. pp. (V2 63. 

23. EinffiNTEts : op. <H . p. g;. 
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There an: r*(> traces of couvadc observable among (lie Bnlahi*. tire father 
of a new bom baby if* free of any restrictions. O course, in case there are 
no other women in the house, he must do II ic house-work, fetch water, cook 
and wash, because the young mother ii considered unclean and must not leave 
the home for at hast three weeks 

On the 11th day after the biith of tin first child a very significant rite, 
among other cere monies, is | informed : "A yoke is placed on the ground... 
and the parents of the cfiild have to sit on iL Tire mother holds the child 
mi her lap. Before them a bras* plate is set. containing rice, kuku (red 
powder), and a diwanl (a little earthen pot with od and a wick in HI. The 
wick is lit. Then four girls o*nc and pul kuku. the red paint, lira On (hr 
husband's forehead, then on the young wife's and on the child’s forehead 
The wife's father gives the girls two annas Next a loincloth is placed on the 
shoulders of the husband fthe child's father), having a dhcla ( paisa I tied 
in one of its corners. The wife's sari is joined to the man's dhoti. After a 
short time the barber (nai) Icosens the knot and takes out the coin, which is 
intended for him. 5 * 

This ceremony resembles tha*. of the mjiniagc ceremony and in reality 
is crvmdercd as. a renewal of the same. Among the Halahis the nuiriiage is 
only then really completed, after * child is bom. Before Dus they are gene- 
rally considered mine as boy and girl ; but fiom then on as man and wife. 
The view that a marriage bccomis lasting only with the birth of a child, is 
typically matriarchal. In mother right cultures it is common that the husband 
goes to the house of his wife to live witli her. or man and wife live separately 
for ever or at least till to the biith of the first child. In tubes with mixed 
cultural elements the wife usually liv«s with her husband, but returns for 
shorter or longer periods to her parents, at least in the first years of their 
married life.*' It rs common also in maltiaichal cultures that women enjoy 
a relatively great sexual liberty, cithci before their maniage or at home on 3 
visit.” 

Among the Balahis it is the custom that the young wife follows her 
husband to hi; house, bul she returns often for longer oi shorter periods to 
hrt parents, till long after the birth of the first child Admitting that the 
Balahis. at kast theoretically, do nut approve of any leniency in sexual affairs, 
young Balahi women are said to be easily seduced, if kept away too long 
from their husbands The Balahis insist co an early return of young women 
to their husbands and give as reason for it as well as for the introduction of 
child maniage. that they fed tlremselves unable to keep sufficient guard over 



24. S. Fit ns : Birth and childhood among the Balahis, p Bn. 

25. Schmidt Hoppers cil p 267 : D. N. Majumda* : Same aspects cl 
Ihe cultural life ol the Khasas ol the eis-Himalnyan region, Journal of the K. A. S. 
or Beneal Calcutta. 1940. VoL VI. p 28. 

&. SCHMlDt-KomRS : op. cil p. 312; Ehm.mios : op. cil. p. 11; D. N. 
Majumpu op fit. p. 32. 
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their Kill*. 1 ” Thai the marriage of a Balahi h always in danger of being 
dissolved till to (he birth of the first child, is proved by the relatively high 
number of divorces just among young couples.'' Such customs, certainly not 
in accordance to the patriarchal code, explain Ihe rites performed at the birth 
of the first child, which represent the repetition of the marriage ceremonies. 

However the observance c*f menstruation and the ritual of the birth 
ceremonies, as recorded of the Balahis, arc equally common among the other 
low aisle Hindus of the country. These customs, therefore, although they 
unquestionably show matriarchal features. do not necessarily demand the con- 
clusion that the Balahis arc of matriarchal stock, because they may have 
adopted these customs from the surrounding Hindu castes. Nevertheless, if 
combined with other matriarchal elements of mure original Balahi character, 
these features may well help to accentuate the matriarchal stamp of the Ba- 
lahi ethnography in general. 

3.— Marriage Ceremonies 

The marriage ceremonies of the N'lmar Balahis follow to a large extent 
the Hindu low caste ritual. It is fairly certain that the great majority of 
these rites, as well as child marriage, has been adopted by tire Balahis and 
does not represent any peculiar form of the Balahi culture. Though these 
ceremonies contain many matriarchal elements, tliey must not l)e overrated 
in their value for proving tire matriarchal origin of the Balahis. However, the 
Balahis haw certain customs ami usages, especially with regard to irregular 
forms of marriage, widow marriage and divorce, the married life, which, 
while in opposition to the common Hindu laws, arc peculiar to the Balahis. 
It is remarkable that just these customs bear mother-right character or rc 
present a compromise between patriarchal and mother-right cultures. 

In every marriage a bride pnee must be paid to the family of the bride. 
Though the bride-price is low for a girl-child, the price of a widow is several 
times as high as that of a child. The Balahis give a* reason for it that a 
grown-up woman is an economic asset, and therefore her family must get 
a compensation for the less of her working power. The payment of a price 
is common in mother-right cultures, in which formerly the serving marriage 
was the custom. The service of the bridegroom is no longer demanded, but 
a certain anx»int of money b paid instead. 1 " 

But also the serving marriage itself, thb outspoken matriarchal form of 
marnagr, is not uncommon arrong the Balahis Poor hoys who are not able 
to pay the bride-price and the expenses of their wedding, often go and serve, 
for their wife in the house of their future parents-in-law. Balahis who have 
no male offspring often take such a boy into their house. They have to pay 
the expenses for the wedding and cannot demand a bride price, but in cx- 



27. S. Fuchs : BitUi and childbnod among the Balahis. p. 73. 

28. S. Fuchs : Dir Hoducrtsgrbwudie der Balahis. p. 901. 

29. SCHMIDT-Komxs : op. rit. p 270. 
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change the boy has To remain in (he bcuie of his parents- in-law and to work 
lor them. He will inherit the family property, unless he prefers to make him 
sell indqmdrnt alter a few years of serving. This often happens, because 
such a wm-in-law is not always treated well/" 

Tire wedding ceremonies always take place in the brides village. Alter 
the wedding the girl-wife goes with her boy-husband to her father-in-law's 
house, but only for about a week Then she r* brought luck and remains 
with her parents till to puberty. Soon alter her first menstruation she goes 
to live with her husband, but on certain Hindu leads and other occasions she 
returns to her parents’ house for a longer or shorter stay. The I us with her 
own family arc thus not severed so abruptly, as it is the custom in the higher 
Hindu castes.** 

Every time a woman take* leave 1mm her family to return to her hus- 
band. her female relatives begin to cry and mourn over her as over a deceased 
R. V Rns**L considers this a matriarchal dement and thmks that it expresses 
the reluctance of the family to let her go to her husband, while in formei 
times the husband came to stay with his wife's family." 

Until the first child b bom. the husband watches jealously over his wile. 
She is forbidden to talk to any young man creep* her or his nearest rela- 
tives. But when at home with her parents, she is note free and it not seldom 
happens that Kandah. occui. especially if the parents are slow in sending her 
back to her husband. In scene villages the Balahi girls arid women are 
notorious for their illicit liaisons with other men. Many Balahrs are reluc- 
tant to marry a girl from such villages, not so much out of indignation over 
such a behaviour but of fear of trouble, which may ensue. For the husband 
nr the parents of a woman may be punished for a public o(T«nce of the mwal 
laws, while no personal punishment is inflicted on the unfaithful woman by 
the panchayat (caste-council). They arc punished, because they have not 
been watchful enough to keep her on the straight path, while the girl ot 
woman is not made responsible for anything. Nor is her bride-price affected 
much, if, in cate of a divorced or widow, she remarries Thb shows that the 
Balahis are very lenient in judging tbe moral conduct of their women, in 
comparison to the high Hindu castes and other patriarchal races.” 

The remarriage of a widow shows still more matriarchal features. Note- 
worthy is that the consent of the woman is required for the marriage as well 
a* for tbe choice of the bridegroom. If she disapproves of a suitor. Ilie r* 
got iat ions end at once. The woman's choice is always considered, though 
her consent is sometimes obtained not withait forceful persuasion 

The wedding of a widow takes place in her native village. Although she 
goes afterwards at once to her hmband's house to live with him. she returns 

30. S Fuchs : Die HodttCitSgtbmuchc dtr Balahis. p 904- 

31. SciiMior Kopkss : nr. p 310; S. Fuchs: Die Hodueitvgcbraeuche 

ricr Balahis. p 0)0 

32. It V. Russel and Hiraial rir. Vol I, p. 147. 

33. S. FtXHS ; Die Hodueit>gct>iacucbi drr Batahis. pp. 902-933. 
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after a week to her family. About two weeks later her husband comes alone 
to fetch her. Before he leaves, he kisses the feet of his mother-in-law and of 
the other women in the house. A small present is offered to him in return.’* 

Polyandry is not a Balalii custom, although illicit liaisons of a woman 
with her husband's younger brothers may occur, esjKcially as long as they 
arc unmarried Whilst any intimacy between lather and daughter-in-law 
is forbidden, a woman may converse freely with her younger brothers-in-law. 
even if she be alone with them in house or field She can also be beaten by 
them, which is not allowed to any other man except her husband. 

These customs can be considered as reties ol former polyandry, the more 
so as the word " sarr ! " (brother-in-law), i.c. you were intimate with your 
sister-in-law, is a nxxst ordinary and common invective among the Balahis. 
and all other castes of the country. Anocher reason lot the probability of 
former polyandry is that even in a case, when a woman lives openly with her 
brother-in law, as it sometime hainxns. the Balahi castc-council doe: not 
take any action.** 

Polygamy is allowed for Balahis. but limited for economical reasons. 

Divorce is permitted and fairly frequent. A man can simply send his 
wife back to her parents. If he fails to call her back, her parents will after 
some discussions make arrangement* for a new marriage. Sometimes a man 
treats his wife so badly that she runs away. If several attempts for a re 
conciliation fail, or if the woman elopes again, a divoicc will be arranged 
But in such a ease her former husband is paid indemnity, for the expenses 
he had had at the time of marriage. 

.Another, somewhat disreputable form of marriage is. when a woman 
bcraell goes to the house ol a man and declares her intention to live with 
him. 

It also happens that a woman denounces a man before the castc-ceoncil 
ol intimate relations with herself. If his offence is confirmed, he is obliged 
to marry her or to bo punished severely. 

These latter forms of marriage aie. though disreputable, considered as 
fully legitimate. They arc, no doubt, of matriarchal character.** 

In the more primitive and. as it seems, mote original forms of the Balahi 
mauiage ceremonial the matriarchal features arc predominant. The patri 
archal dements in the wedding ceremonies and married life of the Balahis 
arc all to be found in the customs and law? of the surrounding Hindu castes ; 
wherever the Balahis differ from the Hindu code, they show matriarchal 
characteristics. Since the Balahis have adopted Hinduism only lately, these 
characteristics may well be a proof of the matriarchal origin of the Balahi 
ceremonial. 

I To be Ctnliiwtd). 



34. S Fuchs : Die Hodueitsc'braeuche dcr Balahis, p. 9(K> 

35. /Airf. p. 903. 
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A NOTE ON TIIE RHYTHMIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
NOMINAL COMPOUNDS IN THE SATAPATHA 
BRAHMANA 



By 

S. M KATRE. Pocra. 

1. In my paper on the Studies in ihf Rhythm of Old Indo-Aryan 
Vocable? : I. The Nominal Comixiunds of Satapatha Brjhroana' 1 had 

inadvertently omitted H certain number of cumpauiuh licm the statistical 
computation. 1 wish to rectify this omission here. 

2 1 shall merely indicate here the vocables so omitted under the pro 
per classification attempted in the Appendix to the above paper the nume- 
rals at the beginning indicating tire serial continuation in that category of 
the vocable *i treated 



II— 1. - - 
15. kuvid 
11 — 2 . - - 

33. itvfi 

III— 1. 

44. r.asdd 

III— 2. 

106 . rtivtdh 

109. ItAylh 

110. Snpvij 

111 . hrtSnni 
111-3. - - - 

18. trail 

19. ttubhSj 

111 — 4. 

34. kimlrtham 

35. kimiccham 

36. kuionXS 
HI— 5. 

122. urgrlsa 

123. iirdhvadl 

124. fk**roa 

125. tkapad 

126. 4k»vn 

127. kaftiacit 

128. kanwkft 



129. karmxil 
13H. kl'lh&lihli 

111—6. 

133. lirvavhi 

134. rgvedi 

135 ekarrii 

136 rkaahS 
137. ekihi 

138 ekaika 

139 «koti 

140. ctilK 

141. evamvid 

142. kiimapra 

143. kimijotis 
144 Vniatapa 

||1_7. 

36 eVadhS 

111-8. 

46. rksAn* 

47 fkasphyi 

48 rtaddS 
49. kaksyaprS 
50 kauamhhl 
51. kiirASmyl 

1V-1 

45. rtupaili 

46 numukha 



l. BMtm of the Drican Ceflefe Ketfaieli Intitule. 3. 181 211. 
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47. racilJ 

48 . kalaladir 

49. kry&prfu 



IV 


' ?- « w • • 


123. 


IWfili 


136. 


(tidhiinan 


137. 


flavadin 


138. 


ItupAliA 


139. 


nuloks 


140. 


kavKatta 


141. 


kiiSkanron 


IV- 


4. 


22. 


nasatyf 


IV- 


5. “ V V V 


< 6 . 


uriQivanabhas 


96. 


u.-sapiiii 


97. 


riuvarA 


98 


rkadhana 


99. 


(tudhamn 


100 


4kavidha 


101. 


4feafapha 


102 


tfcatabhft 


103 


kimpdniya or 


104. 


kimpurujfl 


105. 


Iruaavfia 


IV- 


6. — - — — 


251. 


Smdaghna 


252. 


unjavlbhi 


253. 


OniaSfGlri 


254 


•irdhviharhis 


255. 


QrdhvfHhu 


256 


urdhvobnidlma 


257. 


ckadhi&nya 


258. 


(kanipu 


259. 


rfuvcSmfin 


260. 


flcahaihti 


261. 


kruuhadajlma 


262. 


liimadrva 


263. 


karri lanimin 


264. 


Icumarari 


265. 


k.irniriipin 


aw. 


knlphadaghnA 


267. 


kfinkJfiji 


26'. 


kltlhJws 


IV— 7. 


14. 


kumadughi 


IV -9. ^ ~ 


123 . 


foist ura 


129. 


kavikratu 



iv in. 

HO. Snrvamvid 
141. kuruk^liS 

IV -11. 

13. kfldkHe 

IV- 13. 

95. urjiliuli 

96. PriuiniradB* 

97. ekjkara 
rkiyani 

99 . (-lUhika 

100 . fldliuli 

101. Ck«iaka 
ICC. ckoctara 
ICC. cvarnkratu 

101 . ka mi sana 
108 . kliMevaia 

IV — 14. 

113, Ordhvasti'iina 
111. urdhvOCthVasin 

115. ti&lMni 

116. evamnuman 

117. rvariirfip* 

118 . fvirivirja 
110 kimapiasai 

120. keildevitja 

121 . kiriUloka 

122 . krtylrflpa 

123. k^nisriva 

IV— 15. 

20. ckcsiakd 

IV — 16. 

19 ivamviAinn 

V— 2. 

49 rui**ha*rS 

50. kinwixiaarnSia 

51. knvndasaktd 

V— 6. 

23. kurupancali 

V— 9. 

29. klmadhiiaoa 
&». WniararaoS 
31. rtavacani 
32 tfcadhanavid 

33. ckacitlka 

34. (jvakUuU 

35. uiauiati 
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V-IO. 

67. ckalcipdl* 

6R aindraUiriyi 
69. todhiloia 

V — II. 

5. ckagaiaiM 

V — 12 

4. .kalalika 

5. krwaviiinS 

V— 13. 

71. dtadhoniaiaa 

72. kavyavShana 

V— M, 

37. ckadcvStya 

38. fkadhabhflya 
39- flunakjairi 

V— 16. 

4. kflodikawunkbya 

V — 17. 

25. Akimahaia 

26. knamikata 

V— 18. - - - - 

69 kataniblmpiii'4 

70 ikmanaMii 

V— 23. 

4. kaniya'isni 

5. kililjkull 

V— 24. 

5. Oivvamvidvaim 

V— 25. 

28 ckahaiant 

V— 26. 

45. finltirikta 
46 ikapradeia 

47. »A'4iiitamrd(fiia 

48. kaiksodlaiukiu 

V- 27. - 

12. .kSdatadM 

13. ekadakni 

9. Oivaahamatrl 



V— 3). 

18 un-ay, hivlnl 

19. fluvyakhyslia 

20. mddevfttya 

21. rUvaamatrk 

V— 31. 

10 ckiramaia 

VI- 18 

H Aknaimasina 

VI-33. - 

8 4-kafaiavidha 

VI— 35. - 

2. uiodiakakilbhau 

VI -38. 

4. ckapurodila 

VI— 45. - 

10 uapi<abh&Jana 
11. Hcida^kBara 

VI-46. 

4 fkjdaklrami 

VI -50. ------ 

14. atodravayavSgia 

15. cvamabbyarmkiS 

16. rknvicbi3*>mp&d 

17. tkopuodarfta 

VI— 51. - - 

1. .kavliiiiaiidhi 

VI-54. 

7. iiavlrhl&iomn 

VI- 61. 

4. evaiiividbrthmaoa 

VII— 66 

1. tkagihapjiika 

vii— ea. 

3 tkaixidikaniman 

VII — 73. - 

2. oyjdhivnnaipati 

VII -82 ------ v 

6. *k3daiak»paU 

VII 98. - - 

3. amdravayavapilrS 
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VII— 102. 

2. efcavirhSityaratci 

VII— 121. 

2. ekatriiiiSadflksara 



VIII— 71. - 

2 . c«ac*iivan*ipatayab 

VIII— 230 

L ekSkiatadvyaksaraoi 



Thus the total number of nominal compounds to be considered will be 
179 more than those indicated in the above paper, and therefore 2999 instead 
of 2820. Table 1 will therefore be modified as follow's : 

TabU I. 



No. ol syllables 


No. of vocabtei 


Percentage 


2 


81 


27 


3 


572 


1907 


4 


1222 


40-74 


5 


093 


231 


6 


291 


9-7 


7 


100 


3-33 


8 


34 


1-1 


9 


4 


013 


10 


2 


006 


In the following taWe the different types and the 


j 

0 

b* 

1 
§ 



in each Hype are indicated, without the percentage of the total in each gtoup 



Table II. 



Rhythmic type 


No. of vocables. 


Rhythmic Type 


No. of vocables 


11.— 1. 


15 


9. 


139 


2. 


33 


10. 


141 


3. 


7 


11. 


13 


4. 


26 


12. 


V 


Ill— 1. 


44 


IV— 13. 


1(6 


2 


111 


14. 


116 


3. 


19 


15. 


20 


4. 


36 


16. 


19 


5. 


130 






6. 


144 


V-l. 


14 


7. 


36 


2. 


49 


8 


51 


3. 


2 






4. 


5 


IV — I, 


49 


5. 


33 


Z 


141 


6. 


23 


3. 


5 


7. 


8 


4. 


22 


8 


3 


5. 


1(6 


9. 


35 


8 


268 


10. 


69 


7. 


14 


11. 


5 


8 


41 


12 


3 
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Rhythmic Type No. of vocable Rhythmic Type No. of vocable 



13. 


72 


14. 


39 


15. 


7 


16 


4 


17. 


26 


18. 


70 


19. 


7 


2a 


9 


21. 


19 


22. 


26 


23. 


5 


24. 


5 


25. 


2ft 


26. 


4ft 


27. 


13 


2& 


9 


29. 


20 


30. 


21 


31. 


10 


32. 


2 


-1- 


4 


2. 


6 


3. 


9 


ft 


8 


7. 


1 


8. 


1 


9. 


13 


10 


11 


11. 


l 


12. 


3 


13. 


10 


14. 


3 


15. 


5 


16. 


1 


17. 


6 


18. 


14 


19. 


2 


20. 


3 


21. 


3 


22. 


4 


25. 


12 


26. 


11 


27. 


2 


28 


3 


29 


2 


30. 


8 


33. 


8 


34 


12 


35 


2 


36. 


1 


37. 


6 



38. 4 

39. 3 

41. 7 

42. » 

43. 2 

VI— (5 9 

46. 4 

47. 4 

48. 2 

49. 6 

50 17 

51. 1 

52. 1 

53. 8 

54. 6 

55. 2 

57. * 

58 12 

59 3 

61. 4 

62. 4 

64 2 

VII— 1. 3 

2 . 1 

4. 1 

6 1 

7. 1 

9. 2 

10 2 

IS 1 

18 3 

19 1 

22 1 

23 ' 

25 1 

29. 2 

34. 2 

38. 1 

39 1 

40. I 

42. 1 

43. 1 

44 1 

45 2 

46. 1 

49 6 

50. 1 

53. 1 

57. 2 

59. 1 
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Major group !I count* of compounds made up o( ( a ) two mono-sylla- 
bic vocables or ( b ) one mono- and one bi-syllabic vocables joined in sandhi 
as in ivy ahe or (naly-aUc. 



Major group HI consists of compounds made up of («) (wo oi-sylla- 
bic vocable joined in sandhi : ajaii or (b) or one mono- and one bi -sylla- 
bic vocables without sandhi : ealuf-pod os itiki>uia or finally (c> of one 
mono- and one tri syllabic vocables joined in sandhi : dvy-uicrtd. 

Major group IV ©imisu ol compounds made up ol (a) two b. syllabic 
vocables: madhukulyi ; (t>) one mono- and one tri-syllabic vocables : 
kwana-trut or tri-kapila ; <c) one bi- and one tri syllabic vocables joined 
in sandhi : apmahni, kGUy-nabha. 

Major group V consists of compounds made up of (aj one bi- and one 
tri-syllabic vccablea : adkaramulo or K'dha gihHa ; <ft) of one four-syllabic 
and one monosyllabic vocables : obfomdtihin or Iri nuihdnoto ; (c) of two 
tri-syllabic vocables joined in sandhi : p’o/namulUmd 

Major group VI consrsts of compounds made up of (o) two tri-syllabic 
vocables: npKa-pwiac . (fei three bi-syllabic vocables: ahc'-akahkaimdn. 
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(cl ol one bi and one quadrisyllable vocables : ubhaytilo dnwa or 
tmu-pmo4iid ; id) one In syllabic and ere quadri syllabic vucabl.' joined 
in sandhi : upimiv-tmlinj'aiHdn . (ci ere b« -syllabic, one tri syllabic and 
one bi -syllabic vocables in sandhi : ainy-idhtya-ifipti. 

Similarly Major group VI I may censrst ol members nl live and two 
syllables, (out and three. ia a larger number o! vocables having two to three 
syllable, with or without sandhi. 

In a final survey ol rhythmic distnbatkxi ol all the nominal com rounds 
this lurther subdivision of the larger major groups according to the numbet 
of vocable; contained within each compound may have u> lie- taken info 
account 




MISCELLANY 

AGNl IN THE VEDAS 

In my artidm in titled " Planet* m (he Vril,.," and " The Indian Epics and 
(he PUlifls" I have Jiouti that Atm in the Veda' mean- the planet Mam in the 
*ly. ilir -aerihrial hall o( ihc god* corresponding to the racred lire in the altar in 
the wcnlicial lull o( men in this world- Agni. the planet Mu-. I' tailed the Holm, 
taller, on account n( hi' (ailing the n Hem ion ol men to the arrival ol the season 
nl eclipses. Hr i* Putohlta, seated visible m the sky, and Rtvij. sauifktt by .msoik 
on account til his indicaliriR tile ecllfee-seavms. when on the day o f eclipse animal 
or vegetahlr sacrificial crflerings wric made o* entrusted to the sacred fire to b- 
i or rifd to the tf>dv emerrned in the cclip-e fight. The Veche telip-e tyrle nl 1000 
days is band on the sidereal year ol Mam. It is very well known to undents ol 
a >t tommy that Mars makes a revolution along his orbit in 687 days, that is, h- 
comm to the point Irom which he -jaded his rare along his circular path in the 
-ky in 687 days hark. This period i« equal to two nodal years or edipie-ycam ol 
.113 days each. Three rodil years ol 313 days each arc equal to 11(29 days, which is 
equal to H revolutions ol Mars along his orbit. This is the Vedir cycle o( lfCO 
days, during which three lunar relipres d dillerent digit* and colours are repeat- 
edly aid to be observable on an average, the theoretical number being twelve 
eclipses. l-et us ajpporf that the run and the moon are cw*tte. the «tn in the 
KiUikHs. and the nonet in tile a-Utism Visiklii, exactly 191 decrees apart. I-Ct 
Us al-o -tippise that Mars, Agni. the deity of Kitties, is in the rame asterrsm 10 or 
!•> *grees above the sun, or ten oe Bitten degfOte above the moon in Ihc atlcnsnt, 
Viaklva. Then it being a full moon day there will be a lunar eclipse Suppose 
that these thtw planets arc in conjunction in Kfttika o* in Vriakhi there will 
necessarily be a solar eclipse, li being a new mmr day. Since Mars take' 687 days 
ro crime back to Krltikas ultc' leaving it on his race, he take- only 343 days to 
arrive at Viiikha, which is 180‘ apart from Km'ikjv. Every one know-j that 343 
days form a rodal year and il the lad day is a full moco or new moon day. a 
In t>ar et-lip* in the former case, or a solar eclipse <n the latter case cannot be 
avoided. Suppo* we sun on a full nwcei day or a new nvxm day. then the 343nl 
day cannot be a full moco or new mocet day. In such a cave if we add 10 or 11 
days more, tile 334th day will be full moon or new moon day. The appearance ol 
Agni. Mars, in the cast or in the west, and the addition of ten day-- are staled in 
the Vedas. fR. V. 1. 31) "0 Agni. you make the sky roar for the take of man 
Purinavas. who has performed good deed* and for whom you arc of good tiur.d. 
A* saxm as you are let out from the lap of your parrots (nky and catth), you take 
to the east (as Ahavaniya Agni I . and then to the west (as Caihapatya firc).~ 
Though not mentioned here, Mars is Dakytyigni. when he is in the xcnitli. that is, 
when he is south. 

The whole of the fifth Mandala of the Rgveda is devoted to the story of Attn : 
Attn means eater with his three faces or mouths in KOO days of all things, include 
of plane!*. Verse 2 of R.V. V, 1 deveribes Kunura or $ad*nitna oe pid Sobrah 
manya with fit face* or six nodm. who am be no other than the eclipse cycle oi 
UXn days each with three eclipses on an average. Altri is slated ro have been in 
a pit of fire for ten days He is called Pahcajanya. one of the five gods, subject 
to birth and death year after year of their own. The ten days of his fall are the 
ten day*, which are necessarily to be added to 343;- days to make it 354 to culmi- 
nate in rrnew moon or full-moon day. as already painted out. K.V. V. 40 r> very 
important' a* throwing light upan Attrr’s planetary character. The deities pcaisfd 
in it are India. Surya. and Attri. When Svarhfunu. the Asura. pierced Surya the 
sun, with daiknc-vs. all. creatures were bewildered . Indra smeet the Asura ckiwn. 
and Attn, by mean, of Turiya. louitlr. ptayer or face, discovered Surya cccicealed 
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in glrom. This none he-ides had pwei to do In verse 7 the tun «y* to Attn 
"Let rax the oppressor with this dread ihrocch anger. swallow me up. lor I am 
thine, 0 Attn, A/ifr* an thoo. the render ol true blessing*. thou and king Varuna 
(Saturn) be. laxh my helper-,' The Makabkawta describe* several Agni*. ritual 
fires. and ays that all the finis have corn* Irons Attn. The Putinic idea is that 
the sun and the mono ate horn from the «•>■<* ol Attn. The story ol DallSlreyn '» 
blnh as a -on with three IreaiK lo AwWJyfi. the wile ol Attrl. brings out the nodal 
nature ol Altii and his wile. The three pods. Brahma, Viwju and Rudra went to 
her, it i- related and requested her to «o» three iron balls and <e«-d them with 
that liud naked She -at nnre sprinkled water over them and turned them into a 
single child with three heads and led the tltild with the balls rooked. Here Ana- 
tuyi in her nakedness is either the moon or the sun in eclipse- ol black colour ; 
Anri’s child with three laces i« Agni’s cycle ol HXW days equal to 3 nodal years 
and 30 days with three edipwv the loerth eyrie ol 3-13 ' It) day. having become 
Vatt. a batten •£*. as slated in Tail. S. II. I. 1 1 hence Attri i« stated to have 
rescued like -in with the fourth cycle, which is his fcainh face. 

In K. V. 1. Iffi. a plaintive hyim. Trila Aptya teveals the nodal nature ol 
Agni. the planet Man. Under K.V. I, 52, 5 Sayana quoting Tail. Hr. ays that 
the there, duties, Kkata. Dvita. and Tina ate Agni* son. botn Imm Apab. waters 
whete Agni is said to reside. The S ala U<. ays « 1. 2, 3. 1) tM same thing In 
H. V. VI, 44, 23 Indra is said to haw inund out nectar concealed in lire regwurt id 
Ttita In R V. II, 11. 20 Indra is aid to have snudud Arbuda (eclipse demon! 
«:ength,ned by the e* hiU-Whut *»» prwmd by Ttiu. The Marat* reinforce the 
purer and rtremh ol Ttita arxl India m their haul, -ith Vritra. who h:.s enve- 
loped the gods With darkness. (VIII. 7. 241. Till* « all the- hymns is Mar, 
with his three (rather 6 nodcsl in hit t| revolution* in the root,- «l l COO day*. 
This wlca is borne out m R.V. 1.105 The .cm ol the hymn ate as loUows : 

The iwoti is In the wains i P. A|Mha); and the sun moves in 
the sky But your lightning like ray-s ol golden colour. (O 
gods l. do r.« reach the Pada (the place ol eciipsrl. 

Heaven and «lth. consider this state ol mine. 

Let not the gods stray away from thru abode* in the sky ; nay 
we not on any account he without the comic*! ul Soma (Soma- 
puna in lunar eclipse); O heaven and earth, know ol this 
state ol mine. . ^ 

I -hall ask a quc-aic-i ol Agni. lire carrier ol all artifice* ; he is 
sure to outsider well and answer, a* he i» the messenger. 

Where is the ancient Rta. the law ol eclipse » w4hi preserves 
it ju-t at present ? O heaven and earth, know ol this state 
ol mine. 4 

0 goth ol the three bright places; abiding in tire light where i. 

your Ri» > What i. untruth to you ? and vrtretc is the result 
ol your old offering' ' O Heaven Sc. 

Whete i-s the observance ol ywur Rta Where i‘ the knowledge c4 
Vanina? Where i- the guidance ol the nnghty Aryanun, 
dupiler) which would overcome eorenirs aim* the great path ? 

O Heaven, Ac. 6 

1 am lie who sometime bark -ang your praises while oil cling Soma- 

libations , but row arrows ol disappointment have overtaken 
me. just as a "oil overtake* a stag that is running to quench 
its thirst. O Heaven. 7 

There are these seven rays ('even lights— planets I ; among them 
am 1 ; Ttita Apeya is sure ol it , he cries I or kinship with 
them ; O Heaven. ® 
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May there five bulk v*l*i now Hand in mid-heaven cany iu all the 

Devaa deserving prarrei ; O Heaven. 10 

There Suparos* <5 planets) are now in die dry ; they stop the 
writ which is now oosang III* great stream on its path ; O 
Heaven Sic. II 

Vanina supervise* the lite we pray to him. as he knows the path ; 
he awakens in us the thought dial a new law I Rta) may come 
into heiny. O Heaven &c IS 

Tlx- sun has made a remarkable passage in ihe hiovens ; the Devas 
do not tran«ress it ; but Ihe mortals do not sec it O heaven. 16 

Tnta immersed in the well invokes the devai lot succour : Brhat- 
patl who delivers all from sin has heard the prayer : O htaven 
Sc. 



A tawny wdl onto beheld me as I was walking along , lie rushed 
up>n me ; my bock is aching like that of a carpenter ; O 
heaven &c. is 

From the above verses it is easy to understand that llie main wns in P. AvKilii 
the deity ol which is Apah, waters The -un (Supama) *«» m the iky (Divl. 
perpetuating Satya. as stated m itt* 12. Satya and Rta arc applied in the Vedas 
to day* and nights when the sun is in the KntikSs and Vrfaklta respectively. It 
follow*, therefore, that hr was in the astcritm Kriliku. the mid(2r ol Sky. or tlie 
pctttd ol Uitarayana. The five bulls I five planets) stood in ihe sky ; ol them the 
two A&vins. who never havo the vicinity ol the sin. must necessarily be in the 
*-*>'• The other three, Saturn. Mars, and Jupiter, who ate spoken of a* “ There 
Soparnas ’• in wire II are aid in the same wise to be in the Avarodhana ol the 
sky Avarodhana means an entrance that can be tfiul or opened, thereby implying 
Jbsltuctlon Therefore they must be in the locality where Uttaroyana commence* 
that is. Capricorn. It is very well known from the hymns addresred to the Asvin* 
the divine physicians, as contrwled with human Aivin*, Mctcury and Venus, that 
Tnta auflered lor ten days in a liery pit like Attn till live morning god* the 
Atvin* who ran in the front amuxmeing the arrival ol the sun every mornir*. as 
morning stars, made hi* hrnic cool and snug lor him. <R. V. I. 112, 7 ; 16 : 116, 
H ; 119. G ; V, 78. « ; VII. 71. 5 ; VIII. 73, 7-8 . X. 39. 9 ; 80. 3| In laet Tnta .. 
third tclipw in a cycle of 10CO days ; now he liad not become the thud tclipre. He 
had become Attn, not tri. not third. Evidently there >* a pun here cei the word 
Ami. not tri. nix becoming three or thud. Trita. as be ought to. had rot become 
the third eclipre, becaure the golden rays ol the sun with mooo rear him or at 1»J 
Irom him failed t<» reach the place ol Trita to make him Pinga cclipee. as Mated 
in the fust vetsc. The combined rays failed to reach him. because Vnka. the wolf, 
went astray. According to Yaska Vrika ol vetre 18 is the mcon. wlio on the full- 
morm day was not with Agni. Mar* but was lor away in VifSkha. Griffith and 
Liitrair; took Trita to ireiin Soma They would have been correct, if they had 
taken it to mean lunar eclipse. Anyhow there was no lunar eciipwc on the full- 
moon day becau* the planet Mars was not with the moon. When the moon came 
mar Msis so as to rush on his back, as stated in verse 18. the moon was in P. 

AsAdhA, from which he had to make 10 day! kaimey to reach the tun in the 

Kfttikas Therefore Trita longingly requests the gods m verse 3 not to deprive 
hun of the comfort of Soma-dnnk by repeating such disappointments to him in 

future. N«»r there was any likelihood of a solar tdipre on the new moonday to 

come in or near Kfttik&c ten days hence, foi Mars would be with the nm and 
the moon even on thill <t,v. he being in Captxorn. as shown above. Hence seeing 
the failure of Rta. \ utu iu > <clipre-law* Tnta bemoan! of the break of Rta. which 
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» far worked satisfactorily. but which at the lime ol Trita's complaint broke to his 
rigid. requiring emendation or a new law. as Staled in vcrtc 15. Whether the 
cause ol lailure o f eclipse law ii due lo rsocn‘8 irregular move menu or to Mars 
who it taken as the node without taking into Cxaiaidiralion hit movement from 
I fit to right as contrasted with the movement of llte nodes I rent tight to led, or lo 
Uxh, i. an astronomical problem whiili I camwt but leave to experts to decide. 

I hove stoted what nil the vedie texts and the traditional cornmentorKs ol Yaska 
and Soyann imply. There is no deobt. however, that the fixation ol the period 
ol a lunauon at 295 days Instead of 2*530 day. by the Vedie astronomers has to 
a large extent contributed to the failure ol the Vrdic eclipse law* The difference 
ol .030 days btiw«n the Vedlc and the real lunation. gives rise to an error ol 10 
day. in the course ol 27 years and 9 months The ten days' fall of Trita or Attri 
(Mo a pit ir. not. however, thd ten days needed to mate a nodal year of 5(3 days 
a lunar year ol 354 days « as to make the mdal ytar terminate with a new mom 
or a lull moon day. (Vide "The Dtap*a'' and "the Eclipre-cult ">. 

When it is known that the Vedie pKiple could determine the arrival ol mm* 
roer-wlstice and ol winter-snliticc by observing the arnval of the sun at the mid 
die cf Ailotf and at the beginning ol DhaiWlhi rwpoctively at the time ol Ve- 
du'igajyautiaa in lit 8U) to 900, it goes without Ml ng that they wvre keen ob-erv* 
ers ol the starry sky. Their adaption of a five >'»>« cycle with two intercalary 
■non tlu to adjust llv lunar with the solar year and the cycle of 1000 days with cere 
intervalary month later as mure precise then live Miner proves tlieir capKily lit 
mathematical soeoce, Bcadc. the cclip-c cycle ol IUU days they had a cyde ol 
13 years will) 33 cclip-cs ob*rvcd on an average, and n cycle ol 40 year** with 99 
ellipses tailed SiiinBara's Ions Their table ol eelijM* eye* i. : 

One clip* cyvlo of 1000 day. with 60 or 62 days contains three m-dal years 
With ii< nodal puintis yielding 3 to 12 clip**. ; seven cycles nmnunt to 7000 days 
niti.il to nearly 19 yeiits and 14 cycles to ItCTO days to 38 years Adding Uie 
lionthc ol 1*1 days each to each cycle ol 1000 diy* -0 have a eyrie ol 2 years and 
IP months ; the cycle ol 19 years ermr. to be a cycle ol 20 year. . and the cycle 
of 38 years annum, to neatly 4ft jeans. Agni Ibr planet Mar-. i» the presiding 
deity ol the cycle of 1000 day- wlnrh it the basis ol all llKt* cycles This Agni. 
sided fire, is kept in the hisi** hold ol every ortlutkn Brahman lie c worship* 
ped both nwnui* and evening, day alter day. The foOo-ing ver* is recited at 
the time of wotdrip. 

"Catvari itmoi trnyo'sya piiii 
dvc {use sapia hasMsn asya 
tridha baddho vtsahho rauraviti 
malio devo nortysril .ivisvia." 

Four are the kirns . three are his legs ; t-o ate the heads ; and seven are the hand. ; 
tied in three -ays the bull bellow. ; the rival god ha. entered into the mortal.. 

The lour horns are the four eclipse. in each nodal year, one solar and one hum 
,v;|ipv being in each ivxle. Tho three leg- are the rhree nodal years of KAO or 
MOO day. The two heads are the two node*, the ascending node and the det- 
rending node, called Rahu and Kctu in later astronomical wnrics. The seven hand, 
art the -even cycle, ol 7000 days, one hand bring given to each cycle to take up the 
offerings. They are called seven mouth, ol the fire. seven flan**, seven stations 
*ven priests wvw» kindling Mick*. The three tie* ait lot bind* the three k*s 
cm which the three cycle, ol 343 day. wkh 10 -day* each, stand 

Else— litre I interpreted thi* verse to mean the iodise ol 12 nigni. But row 
it appears to me that it can be appecpnately applied to the eclipse cycle of 
7000 day* Experts may take it for -hai It it worth 
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REVIEWS 



rnru/v-fCiv ,,oi, o\ Union, -ol Rtnanli nr Bibiiottaph, of ilu- published wrlims* 
■:f P. K. Coot:. ma.. Curator. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. ftxma. 
For private circulation only. 1911 

TTik h a MMiovaphr the Published Writing. of Mr. P. K. Conr. the eminent 
Curator of lire Bhandarkar Oriciy.iil R<~ear<h Institute. forewuedcd by Principal 
J. R. Chart ure. thr present Chairman of the Executive Board of the Institute. 
A similar BMu, ciayby noting ycar-uw titles rtc of Mr. Com’* 1G6 pip.!* was 
i-ioied m 1939 and thr -ame has r*>w b«n rcviwd and brought up to-date 
ill-r-llHl). To thr old li« have now been added 31 Ire* rc-tcanft papers which 
Mr. Cot* wrote and puWMied during the intervening two year! as ai-o 2 old 
papers *hkfc, though written by Mr. Code himself years ago. had evadsd inclusion 
in the previous Bibliteiapk,. The number of tl>e publirfird papers in tlx ptevril 
MbUoKtophy is thus 20 C. 

For the laa twenty-firo year", especially since he yarned the Bhandarkar 
Onrmal Research Inuinile in 1919. Mr. Cot* has been living deep into I lie vast 
Pacific of rich MSS. collections. historical records and otlter reference literature. 
It was quite inevitable that a scientifically-minded vholar of his genius industry 
nnd ability tfiould almost always come up with precious gems that would not nnly 
rnr»ch his own per-cnal treasures but would form vivid toith-light* to all the 
worker- in the held Thov ol m who have had the privilege of knowing Mr Cooe 
per-onnHy are well aware of the truly', norm ifte character ol his methods of study 
and rev-arch ihat wonderfully minimise the chance- of wa-te of labour and hit the 
mark almost unfailingly. Tor ir.ult of his patient and untiring labnur under such 
conditions is available to Orientalists in the form of an imposing number of original 
paper, width gain- strength amort every month. 

Mr. Gcoe contributes his tevarch papers regularly to several leading oriental 
and historical journals nf the country It wi/old be no exaggrrali.wt to say that 
the regular readers of :ho«e )ournal- always await with inirrev the new mes-oges 
oinceming the pas: thru Mr. Cot* to* to deliver through their fresh issues. 

Majority of Vfr. Cow's paper- are devoted to the fixing of dates of a number 
ol important SamArit work, and author- on various «ib)ccts and to the ulentifica- 
lion in comemparary reerads etc. of several author- and other persons tremnned 
»n thcne work., or their MSS. Thrsc paper- make a marvellously -ubuantial contri- 
bution to the settling of oid Indian chronology and no future writer of history’ of 
SanArit literature or of ancient arts, sriencei, philosophy etc. ran afford to igrwre 
them. Tlie papers un KrdfirabhaiU'! Vtlimahuktra. Pundarika V^h, ala's Rot<t- 
mold and other works, Ai)urt»ini-ra. VadirSjatirtha, RighavabhaUa Vigbhaia 
Vimalabodho, the Kalt»ai*i:<m/. the Nalak’ilaiimaiainakoia. PrabhAkarabhaua 
Khirarudi, Apsdeva. CaAgadasa'* Ckaitd.i MaAjari and other works. Anandapuriia, 
Jagaddhara. Nilaka^lia Suri, the VUiaJaria. BhaUoji Diktita, Mahidhara. Kavin- 
dtfloirya Sarasvati. Me. are especially important from this point of view. As thr 
works dealt with its Mr. Cook’s papers cover a range of rwt leu than 28 subjects, 
scholars of each taste and temperament are Mire to find wnwthing of their own 
interest in «ar one or other of the*- paper-. To thr gmeril reader, too, Mich 
papers a- those on the Hindu noec-omamciM, Indian bu'ikxk-cart, mustard-seed, 
tlie snake charmer, ewite name GAbit. use of gum and gun powder in India, use ol 
Cange-, water by Muslim niters, tea. the fig. MC. are sure to prove of utmost interest. 
Mr. Can ha. also made some first-rate ivntributions to the Maratha and Muslim 
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pniod' ol Indian lu-toiy. Mu papers cm I larikavi*- IlUiolirol poems. Sewai Jai 
"'"S 1 Asviimriflui sacrifice. GJlgAlihaila's .Yanrnturffvir. Kesavabhttlla Karve, no., 
tiavc provrd highly instructive even to the rc-t-archm in the held of history. In 
Met. to Mr. GetiK roo the rredit ri dbmvering hit the lis« time contemporary 
evidatcr fir Shivajis RhavAni-swnrd and liltagva jhrodi which play* with an irn 
pnrtuni role in the nat-mal xnliircnt ol MnhiraMra but were on the pent i>i being 
diimivtd at mythical for want n( Midi an evidence previously. 

However we me here mainly mourned with the Btbttot'ophy wherein, too. 
Mr. Gtltn's Kiintihe hand i • trm-piniim* at many Hep* The two indices ap 
l*nd:d have greatly added to its utility and its printing and get-up are excellent. 
The indent, ol (ndolugy cannot but be highly thankful to Mr COM foe his present 
Ol the bunch ol keys to the statleied treasure* whetrin his Rems have been preserved 
"e ancetely wiJt hint a loot; life an-! a still more glorious >ucccn. in the future 

Ljjain. 5ADASHIVA L. Kat« 



H’flvfarer> Hordt— By Mrs Rttvs f levins, nun.. Vol II. pp. 373 719. 

l.uxac and Co. London— KUl Piicc -h 3 paper ; -h. I cloth 

From notin' ol the nr-t volume in which Mrs Rhvs Davids had hronght 
together 30 of her lectures and armies on 'Buddhism" 'already published in 
the SIA > readers w-.ild has. undersund -omrtlmv ol the era-clew and tenario.it 
devotmo of In- to the c*u< ol Buddhism. and in the volume under notice ' second l 
Ihe ih-tiiiRui-h'd Wayfarer has grouped " H»uadic writings and kcttitcs ^ in whuh 
ate tecofdfd her own distinctive researches in " early Buddhistic wun.es *. In the 
tour* ol a brief preface ”, Mrs. Rhv> Davids explains that she differ* from 
current Stmt bun Buddhist values", and from " certain cpinxm. (and translated 
trim*! ol Western students ol Buddhism ", The second volume contain- 3n chap- 
ter* or revtions I would invite special attention to the di-us-iixi entitled " wherein 
I differ " (pp. 115-426 > in which she da* ITS that her* is a view tmer than what 
the ” Buddhist* now teach " or " becks about Budrtiiim tell yuu ”. Who will win 
In the long run’ Authors of old beaks’ Ot Mrs Rttvs Davids and those who 
think with her ? Readers, can easily guess the answer. 

In another section reader* will find a discussion—"!* Buddhi-m a Religion " ? 
"Man and IVity in original Buddhism ' n another profoundly scholarly contribu- 
tion which deserve* deep and careful study. Within the limit* ol this notice it must 
Obviously be impossible to commend or to controvert the basic and fundamental 
cantiuiions arrived at by Mr*. Rttvs Davids with whuh student* of philosophy 
should be assumed to be fairly familiar. But. in the l merest s of impartial and 
diantetv-ucd metaphysical investigation certain general observations may be te- 
corded. 

Tlic ntiiin complaint of Mr*. RllYS Davids is that the original Pah records 
which contain iIk leaching of SAKVA-GAL'TAMA have not been properly studied 
and evaluated. If the original texts arc properly studied and evaluated, many a 
bubble may eauily be pt «kc<l. As contrasted with the original Buddhism of pris- 
tine purity. Mr*. Rttvs Davids *peak* of INSTITUTIONAL BUDDHISM which 
may be held respmsible for doctrine* of Pewimism. Athciw. and kindred rrcta 
physical concepts a-axlated with Buddhism in general by unthinking and uncritical 
folk who do not (If we arc to follow Ihe lead ol Mr*. Rhvs Davids) seem to have 
examined the original Pali record* at all Failure to have di-ps»ionately muslrird 
the content* of the original text* is by no means the mon-poly of author* on Bud 
dhimi a certain type ol authors roundly condemned by Mr*. Rttvs Davids. Indian 
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;rirl European writer* nil the -o-calkd " Indian Philn-iphy luv “m'iiM meal- 
ciilal/e havoc and mischief because, (hey Bevel caiid i" Uudy the niittiiial bill, 
depended pailtoliiall)’ and on inly on indiHirrnl Uan.datinn- 

Bo dial a. ii may, Nlr*. Rn»s Davids -uree'i' in Hrr procedure a I ><■ nivrnaih 
l» SANKARA. It is prr.<ibi> to sejxirjlc ORIGINAL SANKARA Advaita limn 
INSTITUTIONAL SANKARA Art.-niu and one may proceed in vindicate- ihr mi 
jinal a* against (he Institutional. I am no* aware of any organi/eil <-r ■.ysirmatir 
attempt made in lhal direction. but. Unit' rffrfa )l ihi noils already puhliJ.-d ate 
pknty to (he cHeet lhal the nseiclu-eion* of lain ADVAITA a* iVsdopnl anil 
wmkid i.u by rradcr-niintt* like Api-ayya Dikshita and M-miUMliUh Sara* 
vatiii happe'i to be Bi variance with ibrnc rmbeviiiif in thr oririnal -oil, 
of Sankara. " Man fnictifyinc in the MORE on the way t-> ihc M"ST ’’ is doolx 
Ipm an attractive ethical or moral ideal on whid) Mis Rhys David* can wntc 
any number of volumes row nil on. But. tot. (he ■ ntio.il rail ICklS hove (O be 
studied and interpreted in (lit liphl c f the historical evolution of tire Beiddhntic 
nisi lines as a whole. 

Mrs Rhys D»vii*s stems to be ohvwed with die idea of " Identity with die 
MC6T~-ihe HIGHEST" (p. 426) action of nhveh »«snot the objrci of the 
Sakyj Misdc-n. bill active moral ble in the direct icti ol the MORK and the MOST. 
Mis Davids Iron - * or must know that (his identity ttortrine ha< hem categori- 
cally denied and repudiated by TheiKic *y.twn builders like MADIIVA nbo haj 
pointed wit unmistakable points of identity between Buddhi*n and Advaitism. 
OK may it ivat be a cxi rattens and perfectly fegitimatc mctaphyvial or p*iiVi- 
-ivb«al nxthoeijlosy to argue that identity between the finite man and the MOST 
may be shown to have Uparushadic and rational Junction ? If r n. in the prr rrnl 
raion-of identity «age. finite Man. MORK. and MOST, and everything in that 
line would be perfectly in order. 

In conclusion. I desires to emphasixe just one tntlh. While wholan; and rc 
•i archer* like Mrs. Rmis Davids can write glowing account* of die ronton* ol origi- 
nal Pali tnts. they do tv* recognise dteii duty and rbligalinn to nplain why ongt 
nal Buditiism wb 9 thui overiun by thr Institutional as easily as the Hitlerite Itordrs 
overran the low ccuntrie*. and why secondly, bath early and later schools cil Bud- 
rilncm were overthrown by Sankara. The law of the 91 niggle foe tadrtcnw and 
survival ol ihe I'rttnst must apply to systems of philo^phy a* well, and the cnnclu 
skin seem* Urrsistibir that Budttlisni had in it <cimi ol il* own dt-.lnictkin If nnt. 
iis late in tbr land of birth n inexplicable. 



A M”baicK-m. 
May. 10. 1942. 



R. Naca Raja Sarma. 




SIR JOHN LOWS SERVICES AT BITIIUR 1818-25 

By 

PRATUL C GUPTA. Calcutta. 

% 

Sir John Low entered the Company'* service as an Ensign in the Madras 
Army in IBM. and next year lie rose to be a lieutenant in the 1st Madras 
Native Cavalry. During the Maratha War of 1818. he acted as Sir John 
Malcolm's aide-de-camp and succeeded in bringing about the surrender of 
the Pehwa. He wa* next appointed the Cornmissjoner with the ex-Fcshwa 
at Bithur which post he held till 1825. when he was trantferred to Jaipur. A 
few years ago Sir John law's grand -daughter Miss Ursula Low published :i 
biography of her grand-father. Miss Low worked mainly on family and 
private papers and naturally had little to say abrwit her grand lather'* poli- 
tical activities The archives of Bombay and New Delhi however contain 
a number of important state papers which may be profitably usd in writing 
an account of John Low's services in India 

When the Pwhwa submitted to the English in July 1818. he asked 
Malcolm to permit John Low to accompany him to the North.' Accord- 
ingly Low was ordered to escort Ba)i Rao to the [dace of hi» future resi- 
dence.- On account of the rainy scaam and troubles in the Central Pro 
vinos caused by Appa Sahcb's escape, it was deemed inexpedient to cross 
tlie Naimada near Jubbalpor. and the route through Bundetkhand was re 
jeeted. 0 It was settled that Baji Rao should proceed to A) men through 
Rajput ana and then move tow ards Delhi or any other place Ural tlic Gover- 
nor General might decide.' 

John Low found his position somewhat difficult- The violence of tin- 
mim rendered the movements of the British troop* very uncertain, and inter- 
fered with tlie regularity of the dawk. Besides, the question of Baji Rao's 
permanent residence still remained unx-ttk-d. Previously, before Baji Ran'* 
surrender, a papei containing six articles was sent to him by Malcolm. 0 One 
of these provided that Baji Rao would be escorted to " Benares or any other 
sacred place in llindusthan" that the Governor General might think proper." 
Baji Rao at first favoured the idea of residing at Benares, and Malcolm <*i 
his part did nothing to discourage this intention. lie believed that "the 
prospect of visiting and remaining at that sacred city " might render the 
peshwa less difficult, and he a ho thought that " to deny him the solace in 
his banishment would be to outrage that religious feeling which may be 
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